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B.AB1NDRANA1 H 


TA a on B 



he Bard of Santiniketan is no more; India 


fVsia herself 


has lost her Poet Laureate. Rabindranath Tagore is with the 
immortals now. 


Rabindranath Tagore’s life more or less coincided with the 
dawn of the Indian Renaissance. After a few centuries of stupor 
the Indian spirit awoke again during the latter halt of the 19th 
century. Bengal was in the vanguard of the movement for the 
reassertion of the Indian genius. Raja Rammohan Roy, Bankim 
Chandra Chatterjee, Sri Ramakrishna, Swami Vivekananda and 
Rabindranath Tagore himself: this galaxy, rising in the East, soon 
spread forth its rays far and wide, and the accumulated shades of 
centuries of frustration began to scatter away. 


Like the ancient sages of India, like the great poets and 
philosophers of Hellas, Rabindranath Tagore too has been enabled 

by Providence to live a full life, a singularly meritorious and blame- 

• « 

less life; and he has died in his eighty-first year, having crammed his 
years with achievements as unquestionable as his aspirations have 
been noble. Poet, novelist, critic, philosopher, musician, dramatist, 
actor, painter, educationist, patriot, humanist, internationalist, seer, 

prophet — Rabindranath Tagore has been triumphantly all these 
thing's. We shall cc-rtainly not meet his equal, either in sheer 
versatility or in the volume of achievement, for many and many 
a year to come. 
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This is not the placet to attempt an appreciation or criticism of 
Rabindranath Tagore’s literary or philosophical works. Intrinsically, 
Rabindranath’s achievement as a man of letters entitles him to a 
place among the world figures in literature; historically, his outstand- 
ing triumphs have put modern India on the map of world literature. 
Writing in a modern Indian language, Bengali, Rabindranath Tagore 
has nevertheless proved that such a language could be made a medium 
for the expression of the dizziest flights of poesy or speculation. He 
has thus fired those writing in the other modern Indian languages 
with a new hope and a new urge to noble endeavour. 

Rabindranath Tagore’s life was cast in an age of hurry and 
change, of false gods and scepticism, of urgent aspiration and un- 

escapable defeat. However, bis own vision was undimmed till the 
last. Once he remarked: “A poet's mission is to attract the voice 
which is yet inaudible in the air; to inspire faith in the dream which 
is unfulfilled; to bring the earliest tidings of the unborn flower to a 
sceptic world ” This is precisely what Tagore himself tried to do 
throughout his long and distinguished life. 

A poet and a philosopher, no doubt, Rabindranath was; but he 
was not exactly a recluse; he believed in taking the business of our 
life seriously. Like other sensitive spirits of his time, Rabindranath 
Tagore also was roused to his depths by all forms of injustice, cruelty 
and exploitation; the present European war wounded him deeply; and 
yet his faith never faltered. There is evil in this world, it is true; but 
it is not absolute or ultimate. “ The river has its boundaries, its 
banks, but is a river all banks? Do not these obstructions them- 

I 

selves give its water an onward motion ? ’’ Faith like this is a much 
needed tonic to our generation that ever moan the general hurt it has 

f 

sustained during the recent past. Tagore is dead, but the real Tagore 
cannot die; he is with us always, he is with the ages now. 


VEERABHAIVA PHILDBDPHY 

By Anil Kumar Sarkar, M. A, 

Professor of Philosophy, Fajendra College (Chapra) 

T 

JiilL he Veerashaiva philosophy declares that the ultimate reality is 
Siva-Salcii. In this conception of Siva-Saltti, a definite anti- 
intellectualism is maintained. This is the peculiarity of this doctrine. 
Since the whole doctrine is found in the Kannada language, it would 

have remained long unknown to others had not His Holiness Shri 
Kumaraswamiji of Navakalyanamath, Dharwar, delivered his lecture 
on it at the sixteenth session of the Indian Philosophical Congress 
held at Madras. Further illumination on the doctrine is found in his 
monograph, 7 he Veerashaiva Weltanschauung^ which has recently 

come out from the said Math. 

This monograph is a lucid and brief exposition of the above 
doctrine. It is discussed in a critical and comparative manner. The 
element of modernism is to be observed in its choice of the kindred 
western thought on this point. It is a dynamic-static view of reality, 
and as such we are natuarally reminded of Bergson, James, 

Schopenhauer and Bradley. Viewed from the standpoint of Indian 
thought, it has to maintain its position from the criticisms that may 
come from the Advaita Vedanta Philosophy of Sankara. The author 

has nicely answered all these philosophic demands. 

* 

The cult of SivaSakti may appear quite an old doctrine. 
But the modern way of treatment is really very fascinating. Its 

conception is that the Will is the ultimate reality, but there is a 
wider background of it. There is what is known as the transcendental 
Will, or the Will is the expression of a still wider background or 

ield, the Will surrounds it as an aroma. All stress and guidance 
come from that higher centre. The Will is only expression or even 
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absorption. Will is only dynamism, evolution, extension, liberalism 
or passage. The control, guidance, conservation, absolution, 
permanence or personality comes from Siva or Silence. There is a 

perfect identity between the centre and the circumference, between 
the core and the expression, the one without the other is unmeaning. 
Pure dynamism as a centre of reference is unmeaning process, and 
pure centre or silence without stress for its expression is equally an 
abstraction. But all the same the thought is not a combination of 
the abstractions. It is a culture of a ^lew type of experience. 
This experience is anti-intellectualistic. Its position is to bear this 

attitude, for what is direct is immediate experience or intuition; but 

this experience is not a pure vacuity, or pure duration, or supra- 
relational experience of Bradley, but it is an experience of silence 
where the Sakti or Strength is fully absorbed or concentrated. All 
stress and guidance come from it. It is absolute Truth. It is 
personality, but not a blank absolute; it expresses itself. It is not the 
conception of potentiality becoming actuality, or the evolution being 
the expression of potentiality into actuality. This doctrine holds that 
the ‘Silence’ or ‘ Siva ’ or ‘Truth’ or ‘Conservatism’ has no 
element of potentiality in it; it is the centre of activity or Salifi. It 
is that centre of Silence or Siva where-from Saliti emanates; or it is 
that centre of permanence whose expression is activity or dynamism. 
It is, therefore, a static-d3mamic view of realitjq where one cannot be 

thought of without the other. The reality is, therefore, Siva-SaJiU, 
silence expressing dynamism, and dynamism resting in silence; one is 

inextricably bound with the other. 

Since it is not a thought of abstract silence, truth or absolute, 
it has in it the core of Sakli or strength or dynamism or will. 
Viewed thus, tnis thought of Siva-Sakti is widely different from the 
thoughts or experiences of Hegel, Bergson, Schopenhauer or 
Bradley. It is not the conception of the Absolute of Hegel, for it is 
not the conception of an ultimate logical synthesis as obtained in the 
last analysis of the concept of the concrete Absolute. It is not the 
experience of the imre duration of Bergson. It is not also the 
thought, the Cosmic Will and its manifestation of Schopenhauer. It 
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is not the anti-intellectualistic type of experience rejecting all our 
intellectual or categorial ways of understanding as riddled with 
contradiction. It is the demand of a new type of philosophic insight 
regarding static-dynamic conception of reality, which points out that 
all evolution or dynamism rests on a permanent background which is 
Silence or Siva, but is instinct with strength or Sakti or Will. It is 
Silence expressing itself as Will. That is the whole character of 

reality. 


This is the realistic position of the Veerashiva doctrine. It 
tries to cover up its idealism in the form of realism of Siva-Saldi. 
After all they are only conceptions. But to understand the one is to 
go towards the other. In other words, the thought of the one 
involves the thought of the other. Siva can only be understood from 
its reference to Saltti, and Sakii can only be understood from its 
reference to Siva. The relation between them as expressed here is 
not the thought of the continuum of Space-Time of Alexander. But 
here there is only an effort to clarify the concept of Siva-Sakfi by 
giving expression to a new type of experience, which renders their 
separate existence impossible. In the thought of Siva, the inner core 
is discerned, but that inner core is not a potential centre, but a pure 
activity centre, not merely an intuition but a centre instinct with 
strength or vitality or will, a centre of stress constantly expressing 
activity. But it is thoroughly full and perfect, therefore, ‘ silent 

Its fullness is its joy, and it expresses its consciousness of joy. The 
SaMi, that surrounds it, is nothing but the expression of that 
consciousness; but that does not prove the unreality of Sakti\ rather 


it reveals the inner character of Silence or Truth that it is instinct 
with Sakti or strength or dynamism. This is the understanding of 
the fullness of reality. 


In the thought of Bergson, there is only an expression of 
duration or dan vital, which may be ‘ life-force’ but this stress is not 
fully manifest, for the inner core of the elan vital is not fully 
expressed; it involves the element of potentiality gradually manifesting 
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itself in distinct lines of activitites in the evolutionary process. 
Bergson’s thought is the thought of pure dynamism but it has not 

been able to abandon the thought of potentiality of some form. The 
thought of Siva-Sakti, on the other hand, emphasises the character 

of fullness when it is the same as silence or conservatism, tne centre 
of joy as ever-present bliss. This thought of Siva-Sakti is there 
competent to remove the thought of potentiality, which fails to give 
the character of fullness or permanence or Truth or Silence to 

reality. On account of this perfect centre of silence, it expresses 
itself always in perfect centres of activity, which are nothing but 
revelations of joy and bliss issuing out of the depth of ever-present 
silence- One is the ground and the other is the expression but the 
one is in the other. There is perfect identity, and also difference, but 
the difference is for the thorough grasp of the intuition of Siva-Sahti 
or Silence- Strength. This is Veerashaivism. 

All expression or evolution is for the understanding of silence. 
There is thus expression or absoipiion. It is so full and silent, so 
full of freedom and joy that it constantly expresses itself and realises 
itself. Its passage is nothing but self-absorption and enjoyment. 

Therefore the Veerashaiva doctrine turns to another aspect of it. 
This is its practical aspect. It is nothing but the elevation of the 

lower types of movement to higher types of movement, for the stiess 
is elevated into ‘silence,’ process ending in realisation. The highest 
‘ Silence ’ is the silence of Siva, Sarvan^alingast/iala” the only 
ideal of the ‘ Sharanan' the followers of the Veerashaiva philosophy* 
In the words of Swamiji himself: “ In this greater ideal which the 
Slftarana calls it the SaYVayigaU?igasihala, all the beauties and 
harmonies of the mysterious infinite life are thrown open to man and 
every movement of being shall be felt as divine. Life is to be 
completely divinised and humanity installed in a divine society. 
This is the promise of Veerashaiva philosophy.” ( p. 29 ). 

As against the advaiia concept of Sankara, it does not hold 
the view of Maya. Its principle of SaJcii or Strength that accounts 
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for the dynamic universe is fitted into the concept of dynamism that 
is realised in the centre of silence. There is a perfect relation of 
identity between dynamism and silence. One is a necessary concept 
of the other. One is not more real than the other. Viewed thus, 
the doctorine of Veerashaivism has not got to account for any 
Maya or indefinable character of the manifest universe. The dyna- 
mic universe has its habitant in the centre of silence or Siva. By 
this emphasis on this new type of concept and experience, Hie. 
Veerashaiva Philosophy tries to claim a higher sort 0/ cmisideratiou 
from the thinkers of the world. Our Kumaraswamiji in that short 
but lucid monograph hopes for a brighter prospect of this philosophy 
by bringing into full prominence the whole doctrine in English 



SHAN KARA DAB! MAYYA 

By Mr. V. B. Halbhavi, B. A., LL. B., Dharwar 

hat- hala Siddhania is the name given by Lingayatas to their 
philosophy. The name denotes the six stages through which one has 
to pass to have real knowledge of oneself. These stages are Bhakia, 

Mahes/m, Brasadi, PraJialingi, Sharava and Aikya. One has to 
maintain a particular attitude of mind, higher and higher as one 
passes from each stage to the one above it, and has to practise certain 
observances consistent with this attitude until at last one loses oneself 
in the Ultimate or Absolute which is called Sunya (nothingness). 
But the bodily activities do not cease and one’s relations with the 
outer world continue so long as there is life in the body. Therefore 
one has to perform the daily duties, and this one may do by adopting 
the observances commensurate to any of the six stages. One may 
remain a Bhakta, a Mahesha,-a. Prasadi, a Prmialingi, a Shavana 
or axi Aikj’a. Basava remained a Bhakta forever. Many of his 

contemporaries were Sharanas. Allama Prabhu remained in the 
Aikya St hala. 

Shankara Dasimayya who was also a Shatafia lived about a 
century before Basava. There are references to him in Basava 
Purana and in some other Lingayata works. In an article on Kollipaka 
by Lewis Rice, C. I. E., published in the Indian Antiquary ( Vol, 
XLIX — 1915 on page 214, ) we find- “ Various shrines are scattered 
about, mostly Shaiva. One which is resorted to by tailors has, 
behind the linga, a stone statuette of a bearded person with high dress. 
The image has, carved by his side, a pair of scissors.’’ This statuette 

represents none else but Shankara Dasimayya. There is a class 
among Lingayatas called Banagars (dyers) who show great reverence 
to Shankara Dasimayya as belonging to their class. The profession 
of the majority of this class was for centuries dyeing till about half 

a century ago, when they were driven out of this profession by the 
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import of foreign dyes and dyed yarn. Originally the profession of 
this class appears to have been tailoring as there is in the community 
a custom, now dyeing away, of presenting a pair of scissors and a 
measure-stick to the bridegroom at the time of his marriage, as a 
token of the profession he should follow in his life-time. We do 
not know to what faith the tailors, referred to by Lewis Rice in 
his article, belong. Whatever that faith may be, the fact that they 
pay homage to the statuette in the temple as described in the 
article coupled with the existence of a pair of scissors by its side 
is conclusive of the statuette being that of Shankara Dasimayya 
Inscription No. 83 of the year 1280 A. D. in the vicinity of the 
village of Maradipur in Dudda Hobli in Mandya Taluk in the 
Mysore District also makes a reference to him in the expression 
JVamleya Jadeya Sfmnkara- Devara Padihara Dasayya." The 

story of his whole life is narrated briefly by Harihara ( 12th Cent.) in 

one of his Ragales and at some length by Mallikarjuna ( 17th cent. ) 
in his Shankar Dasimayya Purana. From these we cull the 
following facts about his life: — 

Shankara Dasimayya was born at Kandagallu in Hunagund 
Taluk in the Bijapur District. He was a Brahamin by birth and 
his original name was Govinda Bhatta, Flis wife was Dummavve. 

He was learned in vcdas, agamas and shastras and was regularly 
performing the six karmas enjoined on a house-holder with great 
assiduity. As he advanced in age, he became sick of the mode of 
life he was following and became desirous of going on a pilgrimage 
to Kashi. When his wife heard this, she insisted on following him as 
there is no salvation to a wife without her husband. 

They both left their home and began their journey and after a 
day’s march reached in the evening the village of Navile on the 
Krishna River in Lingasur Taluk in the Raichur District. There 

they witnessed the worship of Jadejm Shankara Linga that was being 

✓ 

performed with great fervour and devotion by the devotees. Govinda 
Bhatta’s eyes became fixed on the image of the Li?iga and he forgot 

himself in its contemplation and fell asleep. Arising next morning 

« • • * * 

he gave up the idea of proceeding to Kashi and began to worship the 
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Linga daily and return to his village. The Deity being pleased 
■with his devotional worship appeared to him in the guise of a 
Jangama, initiated him into the principles of the Virashaiva religion 
and invested him with Linga. His wife was a witness to all this 
and she was also invested with Linga by her husband at the instance 
of the Jangama. After this the Jangama gave them appropriate 
names and called them Shankara Dasimayya and Shivadasi-amma 
by which names they have since become known. A Virashaiva or 
Lingayat ought ever to live on what he gets by his own exertions 
and therefore Shankara Dasimayya adopted the profession of a tailor 

during his whole life. 

At some distance to the north of Kandagallu & Navile, there 
lived at Mudanur another Sharana by name Devara Dasimayya. 
Weaving was his profession. He was favoured by God with 
tamnidU, i. e., a permanent storage of corn which remained con- 
stant, whatever the quantity taken out of it. With such a storage 
at his disposal he distributed the corn freely among the needy. 
Shankara Dasimayya and his wife once went to see him, and at the 

time of their first interview, Devara Dasimayya offered to send them 
the corn from his tavanidhi as he thought they were in need. 
Immediately the iavanidhi dis-appeared. Devara Dasimayya apolo- 
gised to Shankara Dasimayya for his presumptions assumption and 

the iavanidhi re-appeared as before. 


The fame of Shankara Dasimayya had in the meanwhile 


spread far around and king Jayasimha of Kalyana had a desire to 

see him and invited him to his capital. While Shankara Dasimayya 
was there, the wife of the king was attacked by a serious disease. 


A female sooth-sayer was 


consulted and she gave her prescription 


as follows: — 

“ If the queen, clad with garment of foliage, with her mouth 
locked and the skin of her fote-head peeled, place this skin and a heap 


of boiled rice mixed with the blood of sheep, baffalo, cock and pig 


before the town deities, Mari and Masani, and bow to them, her 
disease will for-sooth vanish.” Accordingly the queen distributed 
paddy among the village womea-folk for being turned into rice before 
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the next dawn. A complaint from one of these women who was 
unable to do the work on account of her pregnancy having reached 
Shankara Dasimayya, he got this work done by the very deities and 
the queen was cured of her disease without the necessity of going 
through the procedure prescribed by the sooth-sayer. 

This miracle astonished the king who then began to show 
greater respect to Shankara Dasimayya. But this conduct of the 
king created discontent among the pandits of the Brahamin and 
other sects and they all combined and hatched a plan to defeat 
Shankara Dasimayya in arguments. They persuaded the king to 
invite Shankara Dasimayya to his court to establish the superiority 
of the principles of his faith. The king did so and Shankara Dasi- 
mayya sent his disciple for the purpose. This disciple won victory 
over the 'pandiis by arguments which his opponents could not meet. 
Unable to find any alternative, the pandits challenged Shankara 
Dasimayya to burn the image of Narasimha with the fire of the eye 
in his fore-head (Jadeya Shankara having favoured him with this eye) 

and this Shankara Dasimayya accomplished to the great discomfiture 
of the pandits. 

Shankara Dasimayya afterwards took leave of the king and 
started back to his place Navile. On his way he hailed ai a place 
called Pembur where two spirits were being worshipped under the 
names of Maladevi and Mailara. Mailara did service to Shankara 
Dasimayya at his call and was presented with an umbrella. Further 
on his way at Ujjayini he met a gathering of Shakteyas and arguing 
with them established the superiority of his faith over their’s and at 
another place met a baud of Jogis, the followers of Nathas, and 
convinced them of the hollowness of their tenets. Thus triumphing 
all along his way he reached Navile and lived there for some time in 
the fulness of his devotion to Shankara. 

Later on a son was born to him. The son grew up and was 
educated |in all the religious lore by his father and became an object 
of admiration and reverence to the £liaittas. Shortly afterwards 

Shankara Dasimayya and his wife left this world and became 
absorbed in the Lord Shiva. 
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Jayasimha whom Shankara Dasimayya met at his invitation is 
Jayasimha II of Kalyan who reigned from 1015 to 1042 A.D. Basa- 
va Purana in Telagu (1490 A. D) and the same purana in Kannada 
(1369 A. D.) narrate how Jayasimha, a Jain, was induced to accept 
Shaivasim by Devara Dasimayya, the Guru of Suggaladevi, the 
wife of Jayasimha. From this and from the fact mentioned in many 
Lingayata works that Shankara Dasimayya performed the miracle of 
causing the disappearance of the 7’avanidhi of Devara Dasimayya, 
it can be taken for certain that Shankara Dasimayya and Devara 
Dasimayya were contemporaries and that both of them flourished 
in the middle of the 11th Century, i. e., about a century before th« 
time of Basava. 

Devara Dasimayya is an author of Vachanas which have 
been collected and published by Rao Bahadur P, G. Halkatti. 

These vachanas are very expressive and reveal the same mysticism 
as the vachanas of Basava and his contemporaries. We have so far 
come across only one Vachaua of Shankara Dasimayya in copies of 
collections of various Vachankaras. In that he has condemned outright 
the Brahamans for assuming superiority over other castes and for 
eating flesh by the performance of sacrifices and drinking wine in the 
form of somajuice and challenges them to dis-prove how a person born 
an untouchable but following the path of devotion to Shiva is inferior 
to a Brahaman. This is enough to show that Shankara Dasimayya 
was a staunch Virashaiva. His other Vachanas, if found out, may 
throw further light on his life and his doings. For the present we 
have to depend only on the two works mentioned in the beginning of 
this article to have some knowledge of them. 

In the eleventh century several other sects professing different 
faiths were flourishing in this part of the country. Fore-most among 
them was the Vaishnava Sect. The age-long antagonism between 
the Vaishnavas and Virashaivas cannot be said to have completely 
died away even now though such signs are visible. 

The Jainas also were numerous. Neither Harihara nor 
Mallikarjuna makes mention in his poem of any bitterness between 

the Jainas and Virashaivas and Mallikarjuna by giving an account of 
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the principles and practices of the Jaina religion without any comment 
on them seems to approve of them. This may be due to the fact 
that Mallikarjuna did not like to disturb the peaceful life which the 
followers of the two sects were leading in his time as neighbours. 
But the fact that in the 11th & 12th centuries the feelings between 
the two were anything but cordial cannot be concealed. This is 
disclosed by the story narrated in the Basava Purana that Devara 
Dasimayya after converting Jayasimha and all the Jainas to Shaivism 
had all the Jaina Temples in the capital razed to the ground. 

The Shakteyas secretly worshipped Matangi (Darga), offered 
her flesh and wine, then tasted these themselves from the same 
receptacles, danced through intoxication and asserted that in these 
their practices lay their salvation. 

The followers of the Natha Sect worshipped Shiva in the 

form of Bhairava. They generally wore matted hair, besmeared their 
bodies with ashes, ate flesh, drank spirituous liquor and smoked 
gauja. 

There were other groups of persons worshipping Mari, Masani 
and such other dieties of evil disposition. 

Shankara Dasimayya appears to have encountered all these 
classes in the course of his tour and exerted his influence over them. 
His tour appears to have extended over a wide area from Ujjayani 
in the south-west of the Bellary District to Kollipaka in the north- 
east of the Nizam State. Other Sharauas of his type about that 
time were Devara Dasimayya, Bahura Bommayya and others. 
The influence of these Sharanas on persons of other faiths was not 

so great as that of Basava and his contemporaries. But it can be 
confidently asserted that the movement to which great impetus 
was given by Basava and which secured numerous adherents during 
his time and afterwards had its origin in the efforts made by the 

who flourished in the middle of the 11th century according 
to the evidence now available. Further research may take the date 
of its origin even earlier. Of those who organised the movement in 
the middle of the 11th century, Shankar Dasimayya was one. 


THE HLIMAHaUTLDDK TO-DAY^ 

By K. R. Srinivasa Iyengar, M. A., D. Litt., Professor of English,, 

Lingaraj College, Belgaum, 

I 

a time like the present, when every morning the newspaper 
tells us of world-shaking catastrophes, when every evening the 

B.B, C. news items continue the same harrowing tale, one idea, one 
feeling, one aspiration yet offers us a glimmer of hope, yet seems 
to beckon us to a distant place of refuge. It is the idea, the feeling, 

the aspiration, that mankind is one and indivisible, that under Heaven 
there is but one family. It may be that some of us posit the idea 
only to reject it, that we indulge in the feeling only to dismiss it as 
an impracticable day-dream. But, willynilly, the idea, the feeling 
the aspiration, persists. Something in us tells us in the very urgency 
of our anguish that men are the same the world over, that all of us 
laugh if we are tickled, bleed if we are pricked, sorrow if we are 
afflicted, exult if we are successful. If we look at the human 
situation to-day, we realize clearly our unescapable interdepend- 
ence; we realize that, when a monstrous war rages, neutrality 
is a myth; we realize that no more can the world progress 
in compartments. Some people may still dispute these statements* 
but you, the Rotarians, because you are Rotarians, do not dispute 
them. Yours is an international association, having an ineradicable 
faith in the brotherhood of man. Yours is a world fellowship of 
business and professional men, united in the ideal of service; your 
primary aim is ‘ the advancement of international understanding, 
good will and peace That is your aim, because you have full 
faith in the brotherhood of man, and full faith too in the possibility 
of realizing your ideals in practice. 

Substance of an address delivered before the Belgaum Rotary 
Club on the 17th September with Mr. V. A. Mujumdar in the Chair. 
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I am sure you have heard of other organisations like yoursj 
imbued with similar aims and inspired by a similar” faith. The 
International Fellowship, for instance, is engaged in the meritorious 
task of forging a common platform for humanity. Likewise, there 
is the world association of poets, playwrights, editors, essayists, and 
novelists — called the P. E. N., for short — ■ that “ stands for humane 
conduct ” and whose members *'* pledge themselves to use what 
influence they possess in favour of good understanding and mutual 
respect between nations.” The All-India Centre of the P. E. N. 

was organized by Shrimati Sophia Wadia in 1933, with the late 
Dr. Rabindranath Tagore as its first President. I may add that 
my friend, Professor Basawanal, and I are, at present, the only two 
members of the All-India Centre from Belgaum. 


I have said this much about the P. E. N. to show that, 
although I do not have the honour to be a Rotarian, I believe as 
much as you do in the efficacy of international understanding and 
co-operation. Our aims are the same; and it should be possible for 
associations like the Rotary, the International Fellowship and the 
P. E. N. to help one another in our common purpose. And what is 
this common purpose ? Surely, it is this ; we should try to under- 
stand the human situation as it stares us in the face to-day and, 
besides, we should try to formulate the basis of our faith and to 
determine the line of action likely to prove most successful under 
the present extraordinary circumstances. 



Homo Sapiens has, according to the Biologists and the 
Anthropologists, inhabited this planet for about one million years. 
For a very long time, certainly for about nine hundred thousand 
years, he lived much as other animals lived— he ate, he perpetuated 
his species, he died. , Mr. T. S. Eliot’s lines applied to him indeed 
with brutal exactness : 

“Birth, copulation, death: 

That’s a,ll, that’s all, that’s all, that’s all.” 
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Other species, mightier than Homo Sapiens, ceased to be after a 
brief period of» agitated existence. The ichthyosauri, the giant mam- 
mals and reptiles of the past, have gone and left not ‘ a rack behind.’ 
But Man has somehow lived on. Nat^ more-he has been fruitful, and 
he has multiplied: he has scattered himself all over the globe. No 
doubt, his recorded history relates only to his achievements of the last 
five or six thousand years. But his earlier, more obscure, achieve- 
ments, however tame they may appear to us, did nevertheless pave 
the way for his later and more sensational triumphs. Some one dis- 
covered fire, another (perhaps a few centuries hence) its use; a third 
made a stone implement, a fourth made a spear of a pointed stick. 
In the process, we have, perhaps, spanned a few centuries. Appare- 
ntly, “ progress ’’ was very slow — but it was there. 

About five thousand years ago, man definitely emerged from 
the forest. He now knew cooking, and knew the value of wearing 
clothes of some kind or other; he learnt to put the plough to the 
field; he articulated words clearly; he danced, he sang, he fought 
with interesting implements. His tiny brain was beginning to 
function. He asked questions and gave surprising answers, file 
evolved religions, he gazed at the stars and drew certain conclusions, 
he speculated on the future. He domesticated animals and plants: 
he built houses, planned towns and cities. The tempo of change 

quickened up gradually. Civilizations flowered, faded away, and 
died; some have left a dried up petal or two, others have disappeared 
altogether. Great Empires, too, have arisen, have had their brief 
hour of glory, and have gone into liquidation. Man has found it 
necessary to acclimatize himself to the bewildering changes in his 
environment — and generally he has managed to do so. And, after 
about at least five thousand years of self-conscious life, man finds 
himself in the midst of a war on a planetary scale, and he cannot 
but wonder what the future has in store for him. 

Homo Sapiens has been able in the past to adjust himself 
even to unfavourable circumstances. But in recent decades he 
confesses himself rather puzzled by the changes that are taking place 
in his one time placid world. Scientific progress seems to be giving 
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him no time to catch it up. Inventions, new contrivances, new 
ors'anizations, even new streams of ideas, leave him gaping 


and 


muttering. And two shochs like the war of 1914— ’18 and the 
present European war have been enough to knock out human equani- 
mity and complacency altogether. Man timidly “ looks before and 
after ” and “ pines for w^hat is not’ ’ and cannot be. He is confused, 
he is worried, at times he is even desperate : he has bad dreams, and 


he is 


terriblv unhaiopy because of them 



The human outlook today seems really to be very depressing. 
A w’ar is raging and we cannot say when it will end. The present 
the awful present so gruesomely vivified by the daily war communi- 
ques—seems to be anyhow a hideous thing. Destruction is going on 
on an unprecedented scale. The screaming sirens are making people 
nervous wrecks, and the suicides are increasing. Women and inno- 
cent children are now lawful military objectives The exoduses of civi- 
lian populations and the ruthless of pursuit of“scorched earth’’ policies 
are dilocating social life, and they are producing disastrous consequen- 

After the last war, the influenza epidemic claimed more victims 
in Europe than the war itself had done. It m to be feared that epi- 
demics and pestilences will follow in the footsteps of Hitler’s war as 
well. The dictatorships may have started this war; but the demo- 
cracies, willing to talk yet afraid to act, first let the dictators arm 
and later met them with insufficient force. In result, the nations of 
the world are now locked up in a deadly embrace. Made for happiness 
man is very unhappy; politics, economics, education, religion, all have 
apparently failed him; he is, for the first time perhaps in his million- 
year old history, faced by the prospect of speedy annihilation. 


ces. 


) 


It may be that in the near future men will overthrow the 
machine and all that it implies and revert to a simpler and less noisy 
kind of life.This is what Samuel Butler, author of Ermhon thought 

even during the heyday of the Victorian Age. On the other hand, it 
is not impossible that the “brave new” man of the future will use 
more machines than ever, finding himself at home in a communistic 
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Utopia like the one described in Mr. Aldous Huxley’s Brave New 
World. Both these hypotheses, however, imply violent breaks with 
the present, and it is hardly to be supposed that Trloino Sapiens^ 'with 

his rooted dislike of sudden or violent changes, will ever agree either 
to abjure the use of weapons altogether or to supress his individuality 
and humanity for good. 

What, then, is most likely to happen to Homo Sapiens} A few 
more years of war with their trail of destruction and misery, then 
another Carthaginian peace, a few years of uneasy peace, anon 
delirium tremens, presently a third world-shaking war, and so on, 
again and again, till by sheer exhaustion humanity will maim and 
break itself irretrievably-is this, then, the end ? Are we never to 

hope that ‘‘law” and “impulse” could be reconciled? Should 
freedom always lead to chaos, and discipline to soulless tyranny ? 
Should dictatorships be ever aggressive, and democracies ever pusill- 
animous and weak ? Should peace and war, shame and revenge, 

invariably alternate for the discomfiture of men ? Is Man, after all, 
to go limping after the extinct apes and mastodons of old ? 

IV 

Perhaps, there is another way out of the present chaos, the 
way of sane survival. There is no need to be unduly alarmed by the 
Dictators. Hitler is a curse, no doubt, to the present generation : 
but Homo Sapiens, who has died times without nmnber only to be 
reborn again, need not bother about him. Homo Sa.piens has read 
other version^ of Mein Kampf-lhe Chinese Book of Shan, Kauti- 
lya's Arthasasti'a, Machiavelli's Prince; and Hitler will doubtless 
go the way of his predecessors. Dictatorships have grown, off and 
on, on the soil of wild egoism, manured by widespread materialism : 
but they have invariably broken in mid-career and have left nothing 
durable behind. 

In the past, materialistic states, by their aggi essiveness and 
their cynical behaviour towards their neighbours, have always 
brought ruin upon themselves in the long or short run. And then 
an Ascka followed Kautilya, a Socrates followed close upon the 
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tragedy of the Peloponnesian War, No doubt, the chaos that immed- 
iately results from the ruthless pursuit of materialistic aims may 
prove a long-standing proposition, ushering in a considerable “ Dark 
Age”. This would be a frightful disaster because such a “ Dark Age ” 
must now extend throughout the world since the conquest of distance 
has very clearly brought out the interdependence of human beings 
all over the globe. But it is not impossible, even at this late hour, 
to stem the tide effectually : in the words of Mr. H. N. Spalding’ 

“instead of drifting ruinward on the current of materialism, the 
present spirit of dissatisfaction may develop an energy of desire 
that will discover, not the material, but the moral and spiritual 
principle : the knowledge, love and enjoyment of other men and of 
God. Other nations will then be regarded, not at all with a view 
to aggression, not primarily with a view to trade, but as objects of 
understanding, admiration, and will; other classes as organic parts of 
the society to which wm ourselves belong; other religions as sharers 
in one revelation. The alternative to World Ruin is World-Renais- 
sanco.” 

It is futile to pin our faith in a scientific or eternal “law ” 
of progress, and leave the matter there. Honw Sapiens has ever 
been the master of his fate and the captain of his soul. In China 
he evolved the Confuciau civilization on the ashes of the old materi- 
alism. He produced an Asoka in India when the country badly 
wanted him, and be gave America an Abraham Lincoln during the 
crisis of the Civil War. Sometimes, nations are thus lucky to get the 
right type of men w’hen they want them, but more often it works in 
quite a contrary fashion. Average man himself is to-day required 
to contribute his mite towards the realization of his dreams.. Pie 

cannot leave everything to a superman that already exists or is soon 
to be born. If only man will examine his cultural heritage, he will 
find. much that will encourage him to hope; he will learn how 
unlike the materialistic states, the states that put their emphasis 
on humanity and on man's harmonious relations with his environ- 
ment have left something durable behind. The ancient civilizations 
of China and of India, the civilizations of the Hebrews and of the 
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Greeks, these have not left a “ scorched earth ” behind them : they 
have left potent memories, and we can recapitulate them and learn, 
if we will, the art of right living. 



While materialistic civilizations cynically distrusted average 
man and vulgarized him to the position of an unreasoning animal or 
of a useful beast of burden, all other civilizations raised average man 
to a level of understanding when self-realization and realization 
through service may be feasible. Even the worst man, it was 
pointed out, had in him the “ spark ” that but required a breath 
of spring breeze to burst into glorious flame. It is not in man’s 
nature to be inveterately egoistic : he likes social relationships, 
he likes to sacrifice himself for others, he likes to establish a greater 
and greater measure of harmony with his surroundings. But he 
has also other instincts — notably pugnacity. Given a set of 


unfavourable circumstances, the latter gains the upper hand, and 
demonstrably he fulfills Plautus’ dictum, homo lionimi lupus. If the 
circumstances are otherwise, man is the unselfish father of his 
family, the benefactor of his fellow human beings, the devotee of 
Nature and the true^ servant of God, 

There h ave not been wanting civilizations in the past that 
reared themselves on severely human foundations. Men lived, and 
were taught to live, in terms of self-discipline; society, and the 
nation itself, were understood to be the extensions of the family 


principle : self-expression was possible through the discharge of 
one’s honestly conceived duty. Occasionally, man even dared to 
invade the invisible, and affirmed the truth of Tatwamani or “ That 

thou art. ’ Rule over se//, the triad of self-reverence, self-knowdedge 
and self-conrrol, became the bedrock of the superstructures of 

civilization. Men could live then in harmony with themselves and 
with thp-ir surroundings. 


Of course, things have very much changed now, but man himself 
cannot have changed much and he must still be capable ol sustained 
and noble endeavour. The incessant rattle and motion of our times 
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does distract our attention, and turns our gaze from inner to external 
life. Nevertheless, even today man can realize his happiness provide^ 
only he will make an effort to save himself. More than at any other 
time in his history, man has enormous resources, material as well 
as spiritual, at his disposal; the wisdom and the exerience of his 
ancestors lie at his elbow, ready to be tapped and to be intelligently 
utilised. As Mr. H. G. Wells has pointed out, “ So far as economic 
circumstances go, the world could be organized to provide every 
living soul upon it with abundant food, housing and leisure, and 
without either direct compulsion to toil or any irksome monotony 
of employment. We have passed in a single life time from a general 

neediness to a practicable plenty for all Aviation and radio 

communication have abolished distance. In 1888, the unity of the 
world as one community was a remote aspiration; now ic has become 
an imperative necessity. Fifty years ago none of us dreamt of the 
freedom and fullness of life that is now a plain possibility for 
everyone.” 

VI 

Possibility, yes; but we need to remind ourselves that it is 
not, as yet, a reality. Before civilization can attempt these great 
tasks, it has first to be saved from extinction. The winning of 
the present war in itself may not effect the salvaging of civiliza- 
tion: it will have to be followed by a complete revision of our 
ideas and a speedy adaptation of our lives to suit the exigencies of the 
human situation today. But it can be done, and one hopes it will 
be done. Men may differ from one another superficially, but they 
differ from all other species of living creatures even more. Moreover, 
if we look beneath the surface, we are sure to discover that many 
more feelings, aspirations and even inhibitions unite men than those 
that divide them*, for instance, the tears, the hunger, the pain, and 
the religious ecstasy of all the children of Adam are the same. 
Pluman society, be it in India or in the United States of America 
or within the Reich, is everywhere raised on certain fundamental 
psychical, physiological and psychological factors, and these are 

identical to all humanity. It will thus be seen that, for the builder 
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of a world- commonwealth of free human beings, durable founda- 
tions are not lacking. One touch of Nature, said Shakespeare, 
makes the whole world kin; and we have only to see and to 
hear to be able to infer the accents that underline the unity of 
all men. 

If we desire to escape the fate of the other massive animals 
that once lived on this planet but are now no more, we should 
learn to pool all our resources together and try to achieve a true 
federation of man. Civilization should henceforth be a co-operative 
adventure. We should learn to realize that neither culture nor 
science can know national barriers. They already offer us common 
platforms on which the westerner and the easterner, the Hindu 
and the Muslim, the Jew and the German, can all meet. We can 
then know that, in the sphere of religion, there is no reason at 
all to wrangle endlessly. All great religions are based on the 
asseverations of the mystics, and these seers talk in indentical 
accents about the glory they have experienced, the reality they 

have participated in. As Professor Radhakrishnan reminds us, 
intuitions ever abide, only the interpretations change. The encrus- 
tations of dogma may divide religion and religion, but the core of 
their faith is one and the same. 

Similarly, philosophy, literature and the fine arts can make 
men understand one another and infer the ineradicable kinship of 
all human beings. Kalidasa, Shakespeare, Goethe, Racine, Dostoevsky, 
Tagore~they are not of one country only, but of the world’s, 
Spiniza was a god-intoxicated human being, so was Manikkavasagar 
or Basava or Chaitanya; an Indian loses himself in Kant while a 
German stands amazed before Sankara’s view of reality. Philosophy, 
literature and the fine arts go to the root of the human situation 
as it has persisted, amidst its infinite vicissitudes, for several 
centuries past. We steady ourselves, and we get back our equani- 
mity, in their presence: it is thus no exaggeration to say that 
in cultivating a sense of values that shall be the same for all men, 
we are in fact facilitating the reorganization of human affairs. 
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In science, unfortunately, the present tendency is to localise 
scientific activities. German science is drafted to the Nati war effort; 
the one concern of the British scientists today is to win the war for 
the Allies. However, things are bound to change after the war. 
Science will once again spread its plumes over the whole world. 
Knowledge will not be-ought not to be-the sole concern of particular 

peoples.The great scientists of the world will-they-ought to be persua- 
ded to — come together and discuss problems affecting the well-being 
of all men. Compartraental progress of humanity will be known to 
be a mere myth. The human ship will either be pushed forward as 
an entity or it will founder on the waters of unreason and strife. 

And the ; cientists will have a lot of work to do fighting 
evils common to all mankind. Disease in its infinite varieties, the 
insect pest, famine and pestilence, earthquakes, slum clearance, these 
and scores of other problems w'hich demand an urgent examination 
and solution will consume the energies of all our scientists. There 
will be problems for the economists and educationists as well. 
Co-operative action in the spheres of industry and commerce; the 
proper regulation of the production and distribution of goods on a 
world basis so that the criminal absurdity of an economy that ensures 
the prevalence of poverty amidst plenty may be for ever done away 
with; the institution of international currency and banking systems 
which will not be at the mercy of every stray adventurer; the conser- 
vation and distribution of the available raw material in the world, 
taking into consideration only the lasting interests of humanity; the 
reorganizaton of our educational systems in accordance with develop- 
ments in psychological thought; ~ these are some of the directions 

in which co-operative action on a world basis is urgently called for. 

VII 


Mighty issues thus bind the interests of all human beings 
together. Nothing less is at stake now than man’s survival as a 
species- as the crown and roof of Creation. Is it impossible that man 
should strenuously, and of set purpose, readjust his relations to his 

surroundings ? He has done so in the past, and he may do so again. 
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We know that the Britain that last year stood up to Hitler as one 
man was only a collection of warring states some thirteen hundred 
years ago. If out of divers elements in the national life of Britain 
a strong nation could be forged, why should a similar thing be 

impossible of fulfilment in the international sphere ? 

The human outlook today is by no means encouraging : we 
are clearly at the cross-roads, and we do not know which way the 
engine of the future is going to whirl us forward. All that we can 
say is that if Homo Sapiens lands himself in a greater mess than 

he is in already, it will be entirely his own fault. But we cannot 
give up the hope that at long last reason will surely prevail, that the 
warring nations of the day will be reconciled in the end, and that the 
true Brotherhood of Man will be securely established in our midst. 
These hopes may well appear childish; but, as Dr. Wingfield- Strat- 
ford wisely reminds us, “ even a forlorn hope is better than none,” 
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By Mr. V. C. Yagati, a. a., ll. b., Haveri. 

e ideal of man in life, is to think, speak and act rightly and thus 
qualify his self for the attainment of God. This is what is called 
religion in its real sense. A religion which is based upon superstition 
cannot win the allegiance of the wise. It should be based on science 
and be able to stand the searching criticisms of science and logic. 
Science and religion should agree with one another with regard to the 

Prime Sub:-tance out of which the whole world has sprung up. 
Science has followed religion as far as positing a Godhead but has 
not been able to realise Him. Religion professes to know and realise 
God by the faculty of intuition while the arid reason of science 
confesses its inability to peep into the sphere of God and to take an 
X. ray photography of God. The curse for this seems that because 
reason is born ot matter and is thus a cripple and that intuition which 
is an eye of the soul, is born of the spirit. Veerashaivism, being one 
of the advanced religions in India, has contributed to psychology its 
own quota. Its system of philosophy is called S halctivisist haclwaita 
or energy qualified monism. 

Before entering into the details of Veerashaiva psychology it 
is rather useful to briefly survey the principles of modern psychology 
in order to find out the similarities in both the systems. According 
to modern psychology the organism of every animal is composed of 
numerous life atoms or cells. Ever}’’ cell which is the simplest 

particle of a living substance is capable of independent life. Every 
cell is bathed in the blood and lymph which condition its vital 
processes. Nervous tissues in the body are constituted by the union 
of thousands of millions of specially differentiated cells. These 
different nerves conduct blood circulation. The feeling of pleasure 
and pain carry the command of the brain to the different organs of 
the body. The whole nervous system consists of two parts, the 
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peripheral part and the central part. The central part consists of 
the spinal cord and the brain. The skull contains firstly the hind 
brain ( cerebellum ) which keeps the body balanced and secondly the 
mid brain and thirdly the cerebrum or the frontal brain. The peri- 
pheral part of the nervous system is that which connects the central 
part with other organs of the body, such as muscles, sense organs 
and glands. Sense organs are essentially constituted by groups of 
such cells peculiarly responsive to certain kind of stimulus, those of 
the eye to light, those of the ear to sound etc. The brain is like a 
central telegraphic system which initiates or arrests movements of 
different muscles and sense organs with which it is connected by 
numerous nerves. If anything like an insect were to fall into the eye 
efferent nerves carry the news to the brain and the brain sends its 


command to the eye-lashes to throw it out. The eye-lashes 
immediately move and drive out the insect or the dust atom. The 
function of every sense organ is carried on with the help of the brain. 
If the nerve centre in the brain connected with the eye is destroyed 
the eye becomes blind and so also with other organs. 

Just as modern psychology has made three divisions of the 
brain in the skull, so also Veerashaivism creates three parts in the 

brain. It calls the frontal brain by the name of Brahmarandra It 
consists of thousand petals or groups of nerves. In this part the 
ChitTcala or the intellectual aspect of God dwells in the form of jeeva 

(self). This jeeva is called Nis/ikalali?i£-a { iormiess God). The 
central part of the brain is called Sih/iachahra. This consists of 
three groups of nerves. In this part Pra7ia or life breath dwells and 
is named Shoonyalmga ( God without name). The hind part of the 
brain is called Ptzsc/i''})i’7t(rha^ra which consists of a single nerve. In 


this part the self luminous 
( God without attributes ). 


soul dwells and is called Nirajij analinga 


Just below this part the 


spinal cord joins. 


Thus we find a curious coincidence between the Veerashaiva and 


modern psychological descripdons of the brain. 


Veerashaiva psychology has proceeded a step further and has 
analysed the nervous system in the whole body into six parts, 
(l) middle of the eye-brows (2) neck (3) heart (4) navel (5) the 
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generating organ and the (6) excreting organ. These are the places 
where the nerves and each of them perform a particular function. 
The nerve ending in the middle of the eye-brows is called Apiachakra 
This operates as an efferent nerve in communicating the commands 
of the brain to different sense organs. The neck contains Vishiiddhi- 
chahra or nerve wherein lies ether which enables the aesophagus 
( food carrying valve ) to send down the food to the stomach and 

enables the larynx ( sound-valve ) to create sound and enables the 
the trachea lying below the larynx to breathe. 


In the heart the A?ialiat{tc7iaJcr a is situated wherein lies the 
airy principle which helps to purify blood coming into the heart 
from various parts of the body and then to discharge it to various 

irakachakra wherein lies the fiery 


parts 


Manip 


The functions of these organs should be 


principle which subjects the bowels to contraction and expansion 
and thus helps to bring about digestion of food. The generating 
organ contains SwadisthaJiacliakra wherein lies the principle of 
earth. The heart, trachea and the brain are important organs and 
in case they are damaged, life passes away. The sense organs 
namely are five (l) the eye (21 the nose (3) the tongue 

(4) the ear (5) the skin, 
sublimated. 

The eye can see both the ugly and the beautiful. An aspirant 
of God endeavours to refrain from an evil look. To accomplish 
this object he starts with the hypothesis that God exists in each 
sense organ and whatever is worthy and conducive to moral and 
spiritual progress should be seen, smelt, tasted, heard and touched. 
The idea of the existence of Lhiga in each sense organ prevents the 
aspirant from becoming a slave to tile senses and saves him from 
doing what is wrong. Thus the devotee is fully imbibed with the 
idea of Godhood and habituates himself to act like God. He becomes 

a man-God. Whatever he does, he does it with no desire tor the 
fruit of action. The Isha Upanishat says that the whole world is 
permeated with God (Siva) and whatever is given by him, we should 
accept and that we should not covet the wealth of others. This 
principle forms the nucleus upon which the Veerashaiva psychology 
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has developed its own system. Thus Veerashaivism posits the 
existence of Sivalmga in the eye, Acharalinga in the nose, Gurtilinga 

in the tongue, Prasadalinga in the ear and C/iaralinga in the skin. 
So it sublimates every sense organ by investing it with a Linga, 
Having pure and sincere mind is the only means of reaching . the 
moral and spiritual heights. Every belief in Veerashivism is based 
on psychological background. Saint-Channabasava says, “ People 
say that body should not be divested of Linga. What is the use of 
body and Linga being together if the mind is not conscentrated on 
Li?iga ? This saying goes to show that the outward act of wearing 
Linga on the body is useless if the mind is not absorbed in Linga. 

Modern psychology calls life by different names as mind, self 
or soul. But Veerashaiva psychology regards mind and reason as 

the offsprings of the brain and hence born of matter and they derive 
their power and inspiration from the jeeva or soul. Even Pra?ia, 
(life-breath) is a material object though subtle and invisible to the 
naked eye. It is one of the five elements. It sustains the body as 
long as it receives inspiration from the Jeeva and it stops work as 
soon as Jeeva leaves the body. Veerashaivism holds that Jeeva is 
not a material thing but a spiritual entity. It is a spark of God 
Almighty. It has entered the body on account of its past deeds. It 
will certainly find its oneness with God when perfection is reached. 
Though modern psychology admits that the soul is a spiritual entity 
and nothing in the material world can stand comparison with it, yet 
it compounds the soul with life, mind and self. According to 
Veerashaivism the Linga or (God in the body is a mere witness of 
the actions of the Je^va which finds its liberation from the world’s 
entanglement and realises its identity with God. This is the state 
of the Aikya or the God realised man. In the Dualism ( Dwaiia ) 
as sponsored by Madhawa, Jeevafma is not Paramntma fGod) one is 
the servant and the other is the master. In the Monism ( Advaita ) 
as represented by Shankaracharya though the identity of Jeevatma 

and Paramatma is maintained yet the monism exposes itself to a 
fallacy by saying that the work is unreal Maya, If his were so 
how can it account for the existence of the real Jeevatma in an 
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unreal body ? The qualified monism ( visisthadivaiia ) founded by 
Ra manuja states that /e^'y«/w?« can achieve qualities akin to God 
but does not secure oneness with God. This view ascribes imper- 
fection to the souls- those Jeevas. The energy qualified monism, the 
S hahi'ivisisthadivaiia, as propounded by Veerashaivism maintains 
that Jeevatma is essentially one with Paramaima and that.the world 
is real as it is created and permeated by God. These four schools 
admit the immortality of the soul but differ as to its final relation- 
ship with God. 

Veerashaiva psychology finds a parallel in modern psychology 
in maintaining the theory of interactionism. The protagonists of this 
theory are Prof. William James and others. According to this theory 
body and mind act on one another. When I wish to light a lamp I 

strike a match with my finger. This action takes place not by mere 
movements of the nerves but essentially by my wish. Under the 
command of the will the nerves of the brain will move and cause 
the fingers to contract and then strike the match. Similarly the 
body acts on the mind. When the body is sick the mind suffers 
and becomes uneasy. For this reason Veerashaivism enjoins the 
duty of carrying out good deeds and maintaining purity of action by 
the body and purity of thought by the mind till the end of life. It 

prohibits its votaries from speaking falsehood, thinking ill of others, 
committing fornication, theft and murder. 

The six spiritual stages ( Shatsthalas ) of Veerashaivism are 
also based on psychic principles. (1) The Devotion stage Bhakia- 

stliala lays down a condition on the devotee of sacrificing his body, 

mind and wealth for his spiritual teacher, God and the saints. (2) In 

Mahesha stage, the devotee does all actions without a desire for their 
fruits and regards all living beings like bis own self. (3) In Prasarli 

stage, the devotee first offers all things to God and then enjoys them 
as God’s gifts. He ascribes all his actions to God, being prompted 
by God, and in fact identifies himself with God, (4) In Pranalingi 
stage, the devotee regards Prana (life) as God’s energy and considers 
the conscentration of his mind on Pranalinga to be his ideal. In this 
stage Sivayoga or union with Siva is attained. (5) In S/iarana stage’ 
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the devotee, regards himself as the wife and God as the husband and 
takes entire shelter in God. He lives and moves and has his being 
in God. (6) In Ailtya stage, the devotee loses the feeling of his 
individual existence in having fully merged himself in God's person- 
ality. This state is expressed by the simile of camphor being 
consumed by the fire. The Camphor leaves no residue, not even an 
atom of ashes when burnt by the fire. So these six stages represent 
the gradual development of mind until the sixth rung of the ladder 
leads one to the top of the spiritual heights. As the Veerashaiva 
devotee regards his whole body as being pervaded by Linga ( God ) 
and that all his actions as being directed by God. No evil deed can 
proceed from him and hence he believes that he has no future life. 
This rule has an exception which admits next life for the sinners. 

St. Molige Maraya says; — “ Purity of action is a first step to 
secure puriiy of mind. If mind is pure Atma is pure. If Atma is 
pure, one’s consciousness is fully saturated with Godliness” St. 
Sivalenka Manchanna says — “ One should worship the Lhiga until 
his Prana is imbibed with Godliness.” These teachings lay emphasis 
on the mental contemplation of God. Lingayatism (Veerashaivism) 
discards idol worship. Visiting temples is prohibited. It does not 

give value to the yogiG exercises of Patanjali, To cultivate truth 
speaking and other virtues is as good as practising yoga. The aim 
of Veerashaivism is to sublimate the senses and other astral and 
causal faculties in man by investing them with Linga and thus enabl- 
ing them to dazzle with divine sparks. The spiritual teacher makes the 
devotee aware of the existence of Chithala or intelligent aspect of 
God lying latent in his hind brain and gives it to him in the form of 
Isthalwga for his worship. This Linga is a means to attain God 
who is without name and form. God pervades the whole world, even 
the gross matter which being the creation of God, is subject to Divine 
laws. Matter is one of the thirty six categories in the Veerashaiva 
cosmological system. It is one of the ingredients out of which the 
whole world is created. It is different from Aima, 

Sa7il'liya philosophy regards matter as eternal as the soul 
but Shaktivisisihadwaita makes the eternity of matter dependent on 
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God and subjects it to God’s evolutionary process. According to 
Sanhhya matter acts so long as it is in the presence of the Puriisha 
even though the PtirusTia is inactive and does not inspire matter. If 
so how can the S ankhy a a.scnhe activity to a substance which has no 

initiative or self activity ? Veerashaivism provides a content, namely 
Ling a through the contemplation of which the formless God is 
realised. Yoga system of Patanjali is lacking in this content. Souls 
are eternal and they emanate from God just as the rays of the sun 
spread out at sunrise and again merge in the sun at sunset. Souls 
are full of divine energy the Shakti. Matter is a creation of God just 
as the web of the spider is a creation of the spider out of its body. 
The Veerashaiva thinkers have taken quite a rationalistic point of 
view in their contribution to psychology and so deserve to be studied 
in this light. 



UNITY AND SYNTHESIS DF 
EASTERN AND WESTERN 

CULTURE. 

By Dr. G. H. Mees, M. A., ll. d., 


( 



) 


s an introduction to this article, which will be concerned with 

the cultural aspect of life, I want to stress that to me there is only 

one Religion, one Truth, one fundamental human Culture, one Arti 

and of course one Scienee, however many approaches to Truth, and 

Sciences there may be. I find aspects of that one Religion, of that 

one Truth, in all religions, in all systems. Consequently I can bow 
to all great teachers. 

In an article of this kind it is of course only possible to touch 
upon certain aspects of the great subject of East and West. For it 

is a vast one. Instead of following the usual course cf unduly Stress- 
ing the differences between East and West, I want to show that in 
an inner and fundamental way there was and is and ever will be a 
common culture, for “Culture” is something universal. And if we 
take the word culture in its wider sense, we see that historically 
there was a common origin, and that even now there is much more 


in common than we often suppose so that instead of spending much 

effort in bringing about a synthesis of East and West, we have, so 

to speak, only to realise that the unity and the synthesis are in a way 

already there. It is mainly mental delusion which is beeping East 

and "VS^est apart, mental delusion both on the part of Westerners and 
Easterners. 


East” and “West” are big words. They are a kind of 
generalization we sometimes have to use. As Gilbert Murray said 
in his letter to Tagore: “People talk loosely of the difference in 
character between Nordic” and Datin’’ nations, or, in still looser 
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phrase, between “ East ” and “ "West" Even when there is no 

actual prejudice at work, the comparisons, though sometimes sugges. 
tive, are never exact. For one thing, neither side of the comparison 

is uni form: every German is different from every other German, 

nor can you make any single statement that will be true of all 
Indians or of all Englishmen. ’ Equally we cannot make any single 
statement which will be true of all Easterners or of all "Westernors, 
Here we see how vague these terms really are. They are mainly 
geographical. 

I 

If we look on the map of the world, if we take a globe, 
we have occasion to be surprised that the "West has become so 
important in international affairs. Really, Europe by itself is 
revealed to be nothing but an appendix of the great continent, which 


is almost entirely called Asia, How can it be explained that Europe 
has become so important ? 


The geographical situation of Europe partly accounts for it, 
the division of land and water, the prevalence of smaller seas, sea- 
arms, channels, big rivers made intercourse and traffic much easier 
than it was in less divided continents. In former times the sea coasts 

and the river valleys were only of import, and the hinterland was on 
the whole sparsely populated. The people of Europe had to become 
travellers and adventurers. In Asia Japan is geographically in a 


similar position. 


Next we have the factor of climate. The climate of Europe, 
especially of northern Europe, is cold. The struggle for existence is 
very hard. If one is hungry, there are not plenty of cocoanuts and 
plantains. Nature is far less prolific than in a tropical climate. 
Clothes are in three out of four seasons an essential condition of life. 
In the tropics, if you are poor, you can do with very little in the 
way of clothes. And it is even healthier then. In the winter 
in the West the houses ha\e to be heated, they have to have 
certain comforts which are not wanted in a hot climate. Coal as well 

* G. Murray and Rab. Tagore, East and West ( Intern. 

Inst, of intell. co-operation ) League of Nations 1935. P. 12. 
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as wood turf for the poorer people are very expensive. Life has its 
material disadvantages in the West, the struggle for existence is hard. 
No wonder that the ancient Britons, Germans, Celts, Frisians, etc., 
had to be hardy. The weak ones could not subsist and died. The 
body had continually to be looked after and cared for. In some 
countries there were additional difficulties. In my country, for 
instance, Holland, the people had all the time to fight against water. 
Formerly half of the country was covered with water, and from time 
to time there were floods at which occasions thousands of people 
died. So dykes had to be built. In early days these are made of sand 
and gravel. Later stones which do not exist in Holland, had to be 
imported from far away, big blocks of granite ! Even now treasures 
are spent on the dykes in Holland every year. Ifalf of Holland lies 
below the surface of the sea. This is just to give you an example of 

particular aspects of the chronic struggle with nature, which always 
threatened to become acute. Western science was born in those 
countries. Two factors which are interconnected mainly contributed 
to this. One is the enterprising mentality. The other is material 
necessity. They say: “Necessity is the mother of invention.” 
The branches of science which produced the machinery ot production 
and communication were bound to develop in a cold climate. In a hot 

country where there is ordinarily more time and leisure people would 

0 

never have bothered. In India people had more occasion for inner 
adventures, adventures of the spirit. In the West, by sheer necessity, 
which also influences the psychology of the people, and made them 
enterprising, the adventures had to be more material. In so far as 
science brought into existence productive machines and means of 
transportation and communication ( and also destructive machines of 
war ! ) it served to extend the body of man from the hands of the 
primitive German of the beginning of the Christian Era right up to 
the complicated system of the modern economic world. 

Now let us look for a moment at the antithesis of East and 
West from a historical point of view. In early times there were no 
East and West for the inhabitants hardly knew of each others 
existence. Later the East became a kind of mythical country to the 
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inhabitants of Europe. The European looked to Asia for the lost 
paradise or golden age of man, which is probably a vague, memory of 
the time when the Central Asiatic Plateau was his fruitful motlieiland. 
The Greeks had their Age of Chronos. Also their Garden of the 

Hesperides and other mythical stories are reminiscent of that early 
period. Syrians and other races had their Garden of Eden, more 

known because of its acceptance by Christianity. The Romans had 
their original golden age, like also the Scandinavians. And the same 
applies to other peoples. 

In the Middle Ages this tradition was carried on by various 
legends. Most generally known is the legend of the mythical empire 
of the supposed Christian bishop “Prestor John,’' who ruled a large 
part of Asia and was fabulously wealthy. The Pope of Rome even 
tried to send an embassy to him on receipt of a letter which was 
probably a mystification, 

At any case Asia has always worked on the imagination of 
the Europeans, and it is significant that Colombus, when he came to 
discover America, had really gone out to find the Indies. Up to this 


day we speak about 


the West Indies ” in America, and the people 


are called the “ red Indians 

If often the attraction of Asia was an economical one, very 
often it was a romantic or spiritual one. Asia, Bhafata, those very 
names appeal to the imagination of so many Europeans, and more 

than that, to their sense of nature, of beauty, to their spiritual longings, 

% 

to their heart. The ‘‘ call of the East ” is hard to define — it is like 
the call for home. Yes. A kind of home-sickness is at the bottom 
of it. We must not forget that the East was the original home of 

huma7iity . 

At any case, as the Tamil saying goes, To the cow at this 
side of the river, the grass at the other side looks greener ! ” 

Only, when the cow has gone to the other side, she sees that 
the grass is equally green, and that on both river banks grow prickly 
shrubs that may at times wound her tongue. 


( To be conlviued ) 


MY SCHDDL 


By Prof. K, Ramaswami Aiyangar, M.A., L.T., 

Lingaraj College, Belgaum 

1912, Rabindranath Tagore delivered his lecture oa 

*' My School ” to an American audience, we are told that his ideals 

were thoroughly appreciated by the Americans who had in their 
midst a Tagore in John Dewey a household name in pedagogies. 

Dewey has been given an honoured place in the Indian training 

Colleges, but this Indian Dewey of a Tagore has yet to come into his 

own as an Educational Reformer. It is a strange coincidence that, 

in the two farthest corners of the world, at the opposite poles of 

4 

civilisation, almost at the same time and unknown to each other, two 
great men opened similar schools of their own, taught in the same 

manner, and exemplified the same educational ideals. Both turned 
away from the flash and glare of modern life, the one from machine- 

driven America and the other from Anglicised India. Both 
evinced keen interest in child life# Both pleaded for the unfolding of 
personality in community life. And both gave an honoured place 
to the garnered wisdom of the past in their educational scheme. 

It is a truism that a teacher should have an intimate knowle- 
dge of and sympathy with child life. Hence, the plea for women 
teachers and married women teachers in Nursery and Kindergarten 
schools. Tagore’s knowledge of child life is simply uncanny and 
his love of childern is the very basis of his educational scheme. We 

give our hearts to things and they reveal their hearts to us in return,” 

said Tagore. He did give his heart to children and captured their 
hearts. This giant of an octogenarian with his flowing beard, 

dandling the children whom he educated at Shantiniketan like a lion 
dandling a kid reminds me of his own Cabuliwalah and little Mini. 
It is a heartening sight to pedagogues who are pensioned off at 55 as 
crabbed age. It is a quip, to highbrows who do not condescend to 
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waste Their time with children. Let them try if they can astmd to 
the level of children. For, this drawing of the children to you with 
all your gray hairs and wrinkled brows what know we greater than 
that ? A teacher can never grow old, it seems. At least he should 
not, Tagore’s Crescent Moon can stand comparison with any book 
on child life. His children are neither precocious nor silly like the 
children in English Literature not excluding Shakespeare. They 
are just children. What is the baby’s world ? “ It has stars that talk 
to him, and a sky that stoops down to his face to amuse him with 
its silly clouds and rainbows.” The child’s love of coloured toys 
and sweet things, its singing and dancing and smiling these explain 
the play of colours on clouds, water, flowers and the sweet smells 
and sounds of the world. Here is a grand indictment of sophisticated 
elders: “ You, ray child, have stained your fingers and face, with ink 
while writing is that why they call you dirty ? 

O, fie ! would they dare to call the full moon dirty because it 
has smudged its face with ink? 

“ Take no heed of what they say to you my child. ” 

The child’s makebelieve is exquisitely conveyed in the follow- 
ing lines addressed to its mother. 

“ I will be the waves and you will be a strange shore. I 
shall roll on and on and on and break upon your lap with laughter.” 
“The corner of our terrace where the pot of the txilsi plant stands” 
is fairy land to the child. How naively the child is made to say to 
his mother that he would prefer to listen to fairy tales, and would do 
his lessons when he grew up like father. The child wants to be a 
sailor and a ferryman when grown up. He won’t go into the town 
to work like father. The child’s sympathy for the chained puppy 
and the caged parrot is brought out in another place.The child is tired 
of time ridden life and wants to be a hawker of crystal bangles, going 
anywhere at any time. How archly again does the child claim for 
itself the freedom of writing enjoyed by the father ! “ You never say a 

word when father writes spoiling sheets and sheets of paper with 
black marks, but if I take only one sheet to scribble in, you get cross 
with me.” And then what a home thrust at father: “ What nice 
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stories mother, you can tell us ! Why can’t father write like that 
I wonder ? Then there is the child refusing to die, because it loves 
the earth and indentifies heaven with earth. Thus has Tagore 
revealed the changing moods and desires of a child, its simplicity, 
curiocity and wonder, its glimpses into the joyous mysteries of 
eternal life. 


This understanding of child nature is at the back of Tagore’s 
educational methods. Like Wordsworth, he wants Nature to be the 
child’s teacher. It is cruel to immure the child in a class room 


tearing him away from- Nature which he loves so much. 


So, 


Sanfiniketan is located in picturesque natural surroundings. Nature 
is picturesque in the sense that it manifests itself in strong moods, 
fierce heat and storms and bright moonlight and unimpeded rain in a 
vast expanse, All round the school is an upland plain, devoid of 
trees, and dotted with brakes and streaked with nullahs. The trees 
in Santiniketan are set off by this even landscape. The classes 
are held in the open air. Boys can sit even on the branches of a 
tree if they like. The boys suck sustenance from the earth as it 
Were by walking barefooted. Tagore held strongly that the beauty 
of Nature and the pursuits of man must be in harmony. There is a 


temple open to the air on all sides. 


Daily some time is set apart for 


meditation and .the boys would squat on a mat under any tree they 
liked. They would thus “ retreat ” daily for about fifteen minutes. 
Thus did Tagore try to recapture the meditative calm of the ancient 


ashramas. Walking 


the mango and sal avenues with the 


white flowers of the malati-creeper all round, the dullest of soul 
could not but feel the impulses of Nature. Summer, Spring, Autumn, 
Winter — all seasonal changes were not lost on the boys. In spring 
they would rock in leafy swings. In the Autumn festival, they 
would sing and dance. Here in the open air stage, they would act 
the plays written by the poet specially for them. The staff, the 
poet’s family and the pOet himself would join in the acting. Even as 
Shakespeare is said to have played Old Adam, Tagore played Thakur 

Dada in the Post-Office and the blind bard in “The Cycle of Spring.” 
Needless to say TagOre’s would be fervid acting with personal 
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sig-nificance. Dancing was specially encouraged for its artistic and 
health promoting value. Here was true emotional culture in a 
natural back-ground. 

There is much talk today of personal contact between teacher 
and pupils. Tagore had anticipated this so early as 1901 or rather 
he had noticed it in the old Gurukula system and put it into practice. 
Tagore’s personality dominated the whole school inspiring pupils 

4 

and teachers alike. The Poet used to say of his boys * I am 
far happier there with ihem than anywhere else. ’ He did no regular 
teaching, but inspired the boys to write, draw, paint and act. Some- 
times he read literature and sang songs along with the boys. He 
would be with the boys at prayer in the temple twice a week and 
discourse to them on the great ideals of life. He would be present 
on great ceremonial occasions like the birth days of religious founders 
and conduct the services himself. At nights his form would be seen 
flitting through the mango groves in the clear moonlight. Tagore 
would not obtrude his personality on the pupils, but would keep silent 
in their midst, take a hand in whatever they did and move as their 
companion. The boys would address him lovingly as “ Gurudev. ’’ 
Of course, the poet could not be at Shantiniketan always. He 

solitude with busy life, teaching and contemplation with 


alternated 


action. He would run up to Calcutta, if any social or political 
question agitated him and run back from it after his contribution to 
the solution of the problem. And then there were his numerous 
visits to Europe. America, Japan and China. During such absence, 
the poet’s family and friends, a brilliant band living a life of dedication, 
provided the necessary personal influence — men like Nandalal Bose, 
Abanindranath Tagore and C. F. Andrews. The teachers too, lived 
constantly with the boys each dormitory being in charge of one or 
two teachers. There is no great distinction between teachers and 
pupils and the former are as much amenable to public opinion as 
felt and expressed by the boys. This begets trust and confidence in 
the teachers. 

Again, Tagore has solved in his own way the problem of 
Religious and Moral instruction in schools. He has made universal 
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religion the very spirit of his education. I have already referred 
to the temple, the daily meditation the weekly services and the silent 
influences of the forces of Nature. All are enjoined to worship the 

one true God and not different Gods. To bring home the kinship of 
all religions, the birth days of Christ, Mahomet, Buddha are observed 
as holidays and duly celebrated. Upanishadic mantras are chanted 
both in the morning and evening. Meat is forbidden. Interdining is 

permitted among the boys who are drawn from all classes and castes. 
In short, to understand the truly religious nature of the school, it is 
enough to remember that it was the hermitage of Maharshi Devendra. 
nath Tagore. It was a veritable sanctuary for man and bird and 
beast, “ the Abode of Peace ” 


So far we have described Tagore’s revival of the ancient 
Indian ideals of education. He was not however, for a blind worship 


of, or complacency with India’s past. He saw much that was good 


in western system of education 



grafted it on the indigenous 


system. Tagore, like Dewey, attaches more importance to community 
life than to studies. Education is only a means to the great end of 
behaviour in social and spiritual society. The meaning and purpose of 
life should be sought both in individual experience and in co-operation. 
Inner happiness is fostered as much by friends and neighbours as by 
the ashram, the environment the stars and sky. Tagore was ever 
impressed by the powers of organisation and social discipline of the 
westerners. So, he paid great attention to the practical and social 
side of education by starting self governing institutions in the school. 
There is a dairy farm managed by the boys. There is a workshop 
where manual training is imparted. The senior boys go out to 
neighbouring villages to conduct night schools for labourers. A 
sense of the dignity of labour is inculcated in the boys who do all 
the work in the ashram. Self activity and self management solve 
the problem of discipline in the school, Tagore never believed in 
punishments. If the boy took delight in his work and if the teacher 
created interest in the work, the boy will have complete control over 
himself. The only punishment known in Shantiniketan is a complete 


boycott 


He was reinstated the moment he admitted 
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his fault. Thus in his doctrine of free discipline Tagore was far in 
advance of his times. This corporate responsibility is further promoted 
by the boys electing a captain every week and obeying him implicitly. 
The captain is helped by subcaptains each with six or seven boys in 

his charge. Group games are played and it is said that the Shanti- 
niketan boys knock off all the prizes in tournaments with other 

schools. Another western feature successfully introduced by Tagore 
is co-education. Finally there is a hospital and clinic attached to 

the school, which has not yet been thought of by our educational 
authorities. 


Before I conclude, I shall give a brief account of a Day at 
Shantiniketan so that readers can infer for themselves the ideals of 
the school. The boys get up at about 5 in the morning, and clean 
their own rooms. Then they take some physical exercises in the 
open air. After this they have their morning bath and meditation 
under the trees for about 15 minutes. Then they have their break- 
fast. The morning session of the school begins at 8. Immediately 
before that the boys chant in unison some verses from the Upa- 
nishads. Then the classes begin. All the difficult subjects are done 
in the morning. The subjects taught are Sanskrit, Bengali, English 
Mathematics, Science, History, Geography and Nature Study. The 
school breaks up at 11-30 and dinner is served at 12. The food is 
strictly vegetarian and the mess cosmopolitan by choice. After some 
rest the boys prepare their lessons. Then they have their tiffin. 
This is followed by games, drill gardening and such other recreations. 
During this time, the elder boys go out to near-by villages to teach 
the illiterates there. Then all take their evening bath, retire for 
meditation as in the morning, chant a few Sanskrit hymns and sit for 
supper. After supper, they spend an hour in story telling, acting 
singing and dancing. Evening study is generally forbidden except in 
the case of those who appear for the matriculation examination. 

4 

The boys retire to their dormitories at 9-30 p. m. sharp. They are 

4 

sung to sleep even as they are awakened from sleep by a choir of 
boys singing. 
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Such is Shantiniketan founded four decades ago with only 
three boys. It is a daring and successful experiment greater than 
Froibel’s, or Montessori’s Shantiniketan has grown against great odds 
and around it have grown the Vishwa-Bharati and the Sriniketam 
institutions for international understanding and economic uplift, 
schools that educate for world society and for a living. Thus, the 
individual, social and economic needs of men are kept in view 
in this cluster of institutions which are perpetual reminders of 
Tagore’s genius as an Educationist. Of course, like all other systems, 
Tagore’s is yet in the experimental stage and has provoked hostile 
criticism. All boys can’t afford to sing and dance life away some 
say, yet others remark that it is a costly scheme. Another objection 
is that there is too much of personal contact between teacher and 
pupils that the school centres round one great man with whose exit 

from the world, it will lose much of its value. Some object to the 
undue emphasis on religion and laugh at the idea of boys meditating. 
There are people who say that the school is fit only for young 
Rabindranath’s and that it cannot mould a Churchill pr a Hitler, a 
scientist or a businessman. The answer to all this is that our sense 
of values must change, that we who go to England and America, 
Germany and Italy for our educational ideals, might well give a trial 

to one of our own systems, that the sons of Shantiniketan have not 
yet had scope to act for their country, that what are only slogans 
elsewhere are fait aeeompli here, and that in a free India with a 
message of her own, Santiniketan will hold its own against any 
school in the world. 


y of ICajiriada 

Editorial ! Adi Pampa the first acknowledged poet in Kannada 
literature, who flourished in the 10th century is reputed to have 
finished one of his works in the year 941 A. D. A thousand years have 
now passed since then, and in order to commemorate this, it has been 
decided to hold a grand ceremony in the month of December 1941 at 
Laxmeshwar ( Dharwar District ), where Pampa is supposed to have 
sojourned for some time. The Editor exhorts all the Kannadigas 
to make this ceremony successful and to keep green the memory of 
this great Poet for ever. 

Hijaganideva and Nijafiuna Sbivayogi : by Mr. Chennamaiukarjuna. 

This article deals with an inscription found in the precincts of the 
temple of Kalleshwar at Haunsbhavi in the Dharwar district. The 

inscription is dated 1145 A. D. It mentions the name of one Nijaguni- 
deva. It is discussed here whether this Nijagunideva is the same as 
Nijaguna Shivayogi the reputed author of Shatshastras in Kannada 
who has been assigned to the 15th century by the author of Kavi- 
charite. The writer comes to the conclusion that these two are 
different individuals, and that more than one individual bear the name 
of Nijaguna Shivayogi, and that the author of Shatshastras might 
have lived about 100 years earlier than the date assigned to him. 

Visuiada Mahileyaralli Shiva Sbaraniyara Sthana: ( The place 

of Virashaiva women saints in the women-folk of the world ): by 

Mr. B. M. Puranik. The writer compares Shivasharani sister 

Mahadevi with other famous lady saints like Maitreyi, Gargeyi, 

% 

Loparaudra of ancient times and Muktabai the sister of Gnaneshwar 
of Maharashtra, and comes to the conclusion that Veerashaiva 
Sharmiiei, occupy a unique position in the world. Further he points 
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out that while marriage may not be an impediment to God- realisation 
there are instances of its being voluntarily renounced by some of these 
SMvas/iar antes. Mr. Puranik gives copious instances like Kadire 

Eemmavve etc. who in the frame work of Veerashaiva society held 
their own independent position not only in the religious but also in the 
economic and social fields, and that they can realise their own 

salvation apart from men. 

Haiga, HaiVC; by Mr. Govinda Pai. In this article the writer discusses 
the origin, significance as well as variant forms of the term 
“ Haiga - Haive ” and concludes that the term denotes the present 
North Kanara district. A thought provoking and useful article to 
those working in the research field. 

Prabbudevara Vyaktituia: (The personality of Prabhudeva): by 

Prof. S S. Malwad, Here the writer choses some significant 
incidents in the life of Allama Prabhudeva, the great contemporary 
and guru of Basava and his adherents, and interprets them so as to 
throw into relief his unique personality. 

D6Vara Dcvai (God of Gods) by Mr. S. S. Bhusnurmath. An 

independent composition in the Vachana style. 

‘ lilodda Shabdavu Kulavachakave ? : ( Whether the term ‘ wodda ’ 

refer to a profession ): by Shree J. P. Chennabasavarajadeshikendra 

Swamigalu. The writer discusses the term Wodda which now 
signifies a class of people who work in stone cutting and digging in 
Karnatak. He traces the origin of the term to Odhra a Sanskrit name 
for the province of Orissa and originally a term applied to all those 

classes of people who emigrated into other provinces like Karnataka, 
Andhra and Tamilnad. 

Late Dr. Pabindranatb Tagore : by “ Kkukuia ”. The writer deals 

with the life and works of Rabindranath Tagore. 
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c^od^ dvjsdd craKcS^d =d,od d 5d)e;d0 'ad oi ^^doaoodd. 

^ 0 ro 03 

do. era. <S)?3^. ^.d wd\ =;oo. oO. 'addo d^a^d ^ Sources of 

Oj 'ey 

Karnataka History’ ( do^do do J3 sod cp-a d ri ^o ) oOow 

2x3?^ d?^do3^d. “ Amalananda wrote his comme-^ 
ntary Kalpataru in the time of Krishna Yadava ” ^ 

DDtid ^j- o-s^a Sod C)3h.o 6 dd?^ oOodo ?^j3S^rlo^d. 


(a.) ^sidoea lidcdmehdoo doo^d ^ddgp ?5D^aori^ ddo 

Suodo wdst>^Fodo , ^wo^f\d, addjD 
addj3 ^?s dd-f5?dds;^d^ djssd sodd^p so?d^d s^c^Ood 
de^^do>|^d. doo^d ?ra^soori'T;*o odddow^ A)d^?^ddd\ 

dJD^doi add dr^ri^d. dodriow^ ^j|^0or!?rar\ do^^d 
dodo dd wddra ad,?i ^jDy.dodjs adde ioaeoyd ^d. 0od 

^ OsJ 60 ^ 

?ra , soo d ^ 0 dj3 d'd, eoddra d^dd ad:^ddodjD dli.doo cdoso adowd 

cD M. C'S "■ eJ ^ 

dodd ?ra^?oor!s^ addod 4^^^^ ao?s?o4,d. adodood erfoddow^ 

t;oodd ^ ^t^0ori To^soori^? iOodo oSooed^j^ todo4 
craddjo iaodo ddarad dodhoso^ cSOodd -^Ddodd,’ tioodo 
?radcrac^^;3Dr» aq^rsoDrto^dSodaja IjD^o^d !>0oso dd^i ^ 
2 pDrtd 0 'aaadodidSodoos ijo^olid ^d 0or( prajSood^hod dooosi 

^ >J 

?ra,?oor!^p5ddo0 ^d ?d,d;2ra,o0or(^owodddo 'ad dodo ^^doo^rf 

53 co<*oc;j^^ Q ^ 

Sodoj3 doo^d 3^d^o?ra^soor!^o 'adsd? ^dddd^ dozoo^^dodoi 
«l§do do2*J^4z^di3 add ^odO d^^hora lid 

CO 

djD?f\doo ad dodo ^i^icdoaododo. -ds ■saod) do. •^. d. nyoo adeo 
dodo. ^ ssdsSDirododo, dos^s^ddBraad) Sjod-rado nSk.oo ahos^s^^- 

CD 

^wrhea ^dolra?ridoo wdd(^dd dds^asoadodsod 

2odd?d^ddi^od 2oo£)dddodo ^addo zpasodos^d. wdde^dd 
^do^do dtodsad ad?^ sodde^ddd^ sSosh^a. 



liSjoSjash 


ftFSS 


s 5:)?'55 ^od eso^ri^od ^ r^:) e§ cS ? sd ^:i. nns^o d^ 

'^dd^owjs 5)?sriiCe) li d oS J3 ? h cdoo di 53^) d:) id s:^ ^ o rf J3 -ds 

3 §^ 0 ^S'd:!) ^ 3^6 23^6 ^ods^ 5 iaf^.^r( 3 o^cs. 

Srfij BO 

.^■i)dA)2p^^o±)C) dd^odo wodoejg 

» CO OO oo ^ 

'sdoed =dd^^ m)7^^ 

oo 

« « 

•■?3odorado eS tddd 3| esa esdo sSoesS ^«osSo 

=afsi«refio 'fatio wjisira Cioid sicija>SFd«>^. 
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'er. sd^o e^rjd cdiiosdoo So|j ^>^s5'3^^£)o z-iO^dd 

qj 3 ^ oSja di F 

F. s:j^j3?d5)o z^odidi^Sidd II i|)?ddd^^4> 

d:)od"^?d,o^a ^dd ^dd 




O F a: 



.^Es-rioe© 2)rfo3js?n 


O'FS. 



d^o ?g=&'?! 

Jis.. SS Sji^iwrt cdjig^ G^gTo^^SFS^ 2^)Sd SJ^JG^iGS^^doo 


^"3 ^*2)^1?^ >«*•• 

4 

ji^. ?jsd3^ ^Si'eradiol ?di3oe^d ?Sdj?)es^d c^sss 

^oiddoo 



s^.9, oii s^s^o ?^;!F?dof^ t3^ 6 ^ ;^:)c5aoc3B Sj^o 

ep^^dd Tjoo^sdoo 







c3^^ji^de;dd Sj^aoiSdi ^J3!?cs^|j,03i yf§DD;^dE§--;srtF^? 

rt^O !;1 ^ ?i ^0 q^Oa) n Cdi^ 0 ?aiK 

c^Ci zdoFi^5j3S3.^o ^ ts rl3 c^ jS ? sd l^cdi rabod^oifSj^a sdio 

f'Jtt) oOg) ^O’O 

i^ djDtddfi nDcssd^^SgQocd cdaFcSio 23§3o. 

£*0 * so 

,- c^ 53^^^rfdo ?oO?;i^| 

e;o j3dsi3c§^od:)0)o s:)i^dF o2)^d ■Si'?a3^sdd^ 



Sidp^o, ad:> ddci 
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*^023^vic3oSoCi’i oJiiiiCiSo ll *o!Oi^f C^od'iF^ f5e)od 

^20ro ^^si^^^cdor^o rl.o?^ 

yo- ^^odos^o ToaAid ^Sie3:(25=ds;^o) od.i ^s’s^d 1 ^ 3 .,^, cae?^ 

s-J «i Jj' 

-Sid ^s?ddo 

VO. ........roS^'d ^^cs d'i odi o rlo?^odi d^od^s^'i ^jaod 533 )^^ 

|] d?ar^e ^c^a a 

^- 2 > od^ dd i^doF oil ?dd e3 =dsd:)F -sil 5 d,d . ddoF 

CD O r 

D-s^od:^ ^-soo^s^F rf^od qisddjsa 23^ 

doridi a 1 53e)?3 d^;?j I rioS^ odoow ^?q^Foii^jav^d^^ 3 ^ 

a^2;53^orl 

vv ^ddo 2j3d3od ^ rdd ^sdor 

Q 

t’s^fl: — jr3?jfiaoirf wfd ?T33cii^- ^jaed^J^od dortzS^sd ^cw 
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s^?odo dj«)d^o;^c5. South Indian Inscriptions Vol. IX part I ( 

Ss 0 do st^ ?i cd SD?ddrls^o ;do;g)W f o) dowdo n^oSodo sr3AleSd& 

odod rtja?£,d 53?sS^5*ood sozacrsBifd dort dortF^oc^, add dcd dodo^as^ 

adpd dort dorircraerf <^oQdo^ d. 'siddQ 's^cd dortr^odFio s^dd dod 

— ff ro G^ 

;^o:^dfdo, todddfSj?'? oO?S>.ree oOowoddos, add djsdo, r( dortroasifSe 'ad 

is'od xs^d^ dort d?d <io 0 20 d fS e tSjs e .^ioeooddvra. addo dDgv;5e5?id?'5^rtd. 

n ^ 

rtoi^oF x^ao Zusladod rt ^ adss^ s^ododdod 7 i <?*. 

^ cp ^ Cp 

( ) 3^odd 2o's*nds^ ddo, wdds^rt. 

srsddszicd^ «i 0 ^ wdodood ^rsad© dfdrt dsc'scdo dcradd ro^)drt 
spaodo dortrd Sei23odo eru era qra, odo era d oii. ^j 3 63ja.od.ddDrt frardo 

^ W OJ 
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SDiiOdoy:) 5doi^5^:>ol^ 
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i|) eojoss'sa 




^ s:io ?o:) sd 
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’gDejd 


,|) ai^'tdisjDuS^s:) B sd d d c§ odo d:) wcddrEjlri^d, ^dogs’sKisd 


a 2d J3 d 0 do i J3 c d:) sd do 
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dod, dodsdodco sdodododoo. 
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esdi sdoisJ^ ?o;:^oo«sjs3Dd:>5ddjS)? es^? 


4i ^sddde§ 


d:)d Sisdodisraid ^sdci^ ^^;ds?#odc>ja e5r\:>;dEd:>. 0^jdd ^craesrl^^o^ 

crs) sdora do) C0_, sdcigs^eireds^a -a ^ go's ?o d o d cSj^e^dd ^dodo 


hodoja ^?odada olraed^loda^ddodi wocS'sadood 


#ja'do,:^„ zoodda doda wdad d; 

y -«0 Q — J3 ? 


002S 



eJ 

dolra^dddo zs^ d^dvd da aid ^.eodadja eszoeSdarod V?odadodc> 

0 Q ^ ^9 o ^ 


yda^d ^dda djsd^ddoda ^s?daadda. wdd 


dadaod 


djaddaad 

sa?d ? ^dod>0d 


? 


Zuddad 




aa 

o 
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(dadja ?d 

rsp' 


ijad^-^d 


esod.wd^ ?oddd d? 

on Q a ^ 


s'^radS 2oddja?e; ? 


d? 



tsdd^ zay^ cradacsar^ ? ’ c^aoda 
sSe^ad I)dddc3da ^^odadg l»dddc§dada dja)d5ddoda «r5|^d 
iaa^s^^jaya. zfda^d esdda eszaddao’sdd da?e3 d?^d <;aea sadda 

W ^ 

r1?*g ^zaddaQdaddoda dads^S’^ djad =^ja^da. add dss^oddda 


a. 


^oda Sodidaadd? ^ is^ dtsodd daa <s3ja^ e d ? d . 

a>ics^d 20/^, ds^^d dd-J^ djas^rddo 





zfdd dja)dSi? ,a^®a)d sj^doZi^sjadoad®^^ d^eddd 


3ya,dii^0 ^zia, wyd)^; 




^d 


SL 


d-§„(da zaeaaod 






ii 


oSaa ? i oda d/ad^ da dada^ ^?dad dja?d^ldaa ^ddaodda oaoda 
^s?odaa^. zoodda ^oda wdad„d. 

o -® 

de® d^. 

rs 

■s^da^ v^odadd 

<p 00 C^j 


^doSa? 


zoz^d^ 


;^cd d d d j® a ‘^ja d dja ? 


^cda^=d 


d^cda zazaSod 


ZoZ^^d^ ^dddjsd^aa^^^d da. ad^ 


daraso dada. docacda 


‘ de5^’ qradadr^ ‘ d’ znaddrir 


djadza^d s^za ri^f dds^rdd^f^d. 

CO 

dz5, ‘ d^so ’ ^rija ‘ d? ’ qra^adr^ ‘ do ’ znaddrir aoz§, ‘ dOesoda ’ 


a 

dza d^ra 

O 

2o?d ^ 2^za (is? 

' a 

d®r\dadda. 


a 


ds^zSaaz^d^. tidcia 


Z 3 d)ds^ Z5dF5^ ‘ d >|o =#ja 0 da djacria’ doda Z 5 riadda. 

zazaa s^az^ daazid 
a dad 55^ 


zaadd zs^rdd daa dd„^, yda 


daaaddda ddaraz^dda 


zfOiSfcjddE®^ da^a„ 



'dli.^jaoda 

w 

ada^.d dja 

CO rv ^ 


dddd^ Soodd 


a<^^ddod ^oda zadad^d, 2 ooeid tf®zad 0 ^ ddcdasroh ddda 

— » ^ ro 

djas|^ craw^/i^ja?*f\d Z5d?^ sJjad z5^<§odaa ZoZ^ J^Sodas? 


son 



CO 





-J 







ro 


S5jd6 Si53^2o:dd ?oyci^nod:)j?) ydo^.^o.. 'ad^, crasd-i 

*0 


odoC)C^ 53 ^ 7 oc)^j 


wdsodo:^ 


d , odi 0 oj d d 5 j ^ d o 2 jj oTS ) r \ 




5Ki£^r!,3dc9 aSod:>i ts d o sji ss-s d cd 

sjo ' C^ 




7 :^,zp^^^T\ d^dSid r\ddo§3rt^ d:)?e3 

cS ^ 


dzocl.do 

sJ 



V 

^?ododj 


^dodod doort sradoddOod ed? e:)d^s3^f\ docadiddeosd^d:). 2o?d 


diodJ3 


sis.dd) h)^ ^,d d d^ioaod 


i 



z)od^ji^:> 


iicsca'ds^Fdjp^rld 

dil 3 ,dao^di. aide 

EJ 


23 ^d:)dFra^ 


0 ) 


cd d f ^ A)>i oo do cdo ^ 


65 do 




^^djofdori^oEO 


o.odooddaod dosd^dod 




d,o> d.?(dod ?5r3^ ® 0 3 , d a do oira r! Ij 3 d n do 










2p?cddJ3^dosd^o. 'arfdoi ws?d dj^sd Si^odcdOodcjja S3jdd0 
<;:>^,^,c:idj^i ?.S?cd5dJ3ao. b^ridwo ^_^eodd0 ?o0’^o5dj3di, 

^ ^ • Cn cn ' 

^5^i, ^js?sd.:)ej53'3d d:j:iogi^d d^cd ri:) c® ?1 s? di d d o do 

d^q^rs 3 t)r\ coi-ari^*; add sododo^ add 8p®ddc^ lj3?o^ 

^?ododo ddo^ do?d ^aao addoq^r 

ododdodo 2or^; 5^doddo s'sd^o^^ ^ogodoSood add^^ 2df\do 

^s^do. ‘ l)sra d^>§ #3dJ36e, sjis-sF dg^ odd^dcS? I 

^ ?j^5'o^^do3dF<§ II ^ o^odo do^d djadaiod 

^ddo 3o?^ 'aosi^ddcs^n djssddo. 

2oodo?re dd0 'ad,? aad domdslodo p.r\)d,agodd^, 

qj''O 0 -S'ej'cO * ^ 

dooli.dod^ od,odJ3?d ado?D#rt^0odoj® -aao,. 'aod odd 

eo 00 • -^ CO 

dd 0 ^?^ 

5 ooad^ ^j®odo add d?d crae^odod^d^ ?ra^^d^odo 

so^?33dd -ds goJS^rU) ?ddo^ d?dd0 ^?ai)d ddd do^ododdo 
0-1 odo dorSododd dJ3cddood.7®Fdri^^i -aad ddd^^sl 

— ^ ^ c\ <"0 Cwi 

ododo, ^J3d0a oOodo dool3 c§dd^,o ^?s? doddo sSodddo, 

G^, CO C^ C^ 


add^rad oOoyc^odo co^ >odoo ^?da dododod do?0od 
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so^eOoc:^ ^js^capj'^sn 


O!: J 3 


So ^a:i , rt <^j^) QTOv'aasj. olrad^d6j3zo. saouiodj^A 


WO 




3Q£)-ad ^1 ^od:,, eroyo, 7jydd^ ro?%"d ij^raSi, 

^ iZ ' ^-K, GjQtA. 20 1 ^ =1 ^ 








5 j©, adiaA 

Ciu 


-aej^ ero?o3o4 odrari enj^dososScirf:). 

CO 


'sid'Ood 


...» 


?353't' ^3^’ -^dso ,id^ 

1-:^ 

sra sj oil r^ '’^:) 2oor\ ciogododd?^ rtod^ sS^^do:^ 'sdosd^S.is? 


m 


CO 


« 5 sd^i^ 0 =dj^ o Si d:i ;d ^J 3 ? a^odosddr^ si d cd ^ odo sd d sdiosod 




^J 3 d;^;d ?f 3 des 23 c >^^ 0 d ei 


ro 


•ds c:^l|^oyocd 


odii6i2)?5d ;didi„ SoorfiTj'a. ^?o:id0 odo^ 




(y^ 


0^ w^‘ 




-3 

Xj 


^oyosTori odd do 


70 ^ sddd^\r!'d 


0 

ODO 


(3 


'»C/\ 0 

CO 



rv 5 



^ *r? -p^T^ 




^)oOU?2ly^ ’ Sdo20 7i^^d‘^'odo^0 


sdjsSddo. 


a. 


■^. d nFnej 


'arfsod pj ^?odddo 0^?^' dsoToddo. ydd 

do odddd,.d ddjs^oddrad ?jos!d 0Oodo s, ^odood dddc32)dd ^=dd 

00 cp ^ 1 

dj3dd3d;do. dod^ asd^ddoeeS 0 _^?ododo doood^crsri 0o^do ddo 






a 




0dOod 


0^3?^ 


oood? 


^?odo&r!j 3 


Ti^d'^adod^ jiO^jddo. -add ©dd^o yodoTos^ ddOodoja sA^d Si^ 

xrjsd doidcj^dd 


s3^ ^ 53^ cQo do . ds 23doSi^od ^0^ ^^ododo dco^dAiii^coddo. '^ddo 


wydods 3c)Pi t;odo. 


CO j^ d usA) 0 d d jc) 


_9 


0dd 


0odod 


•a 2 §, odoo 
0 


odjad^ddrae^^ y^ododO ^odo sD^o'odo^dod^ydfcdoTS^^ode 


-sidoddo. 


'csi C/j d d djel 


rO’S jdodi no32. 
ij J ■i) 


'SidOod dcwads^dddO 


^jidoo-Sr d^ao^crad 

^d 


CO 


Jv -J 


23^^yOK 0dd dod^d 
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'Siododo d.d.siod 

CO oJ eo 



*,*5? c rf' r? oJ 


dj^)^ 0 dd 0 - 32 ^dd^ 



2 odo© d. 


oooio^sn^’vO ^ss'a;^ 
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h ^n) 0^^ D S ^Jc) ^ 0 cdo 




adioS:. iidcc^ r 1 odudo?d 


^d 


CO 


50S? 


,.9 
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ci^j|j? ^?dod) ?5^so;^^cd Aiwosrah sjsoSoorf 


65dd) sojad?^ 


«oOA)3;^do. edd 

dd odJ3dcraddj32^ ^dcid?^ ?|jaicd:)d^ esde^^doddo. w zljslr-raddo 
sodo ddrd wssj’^^d djs e^oS:)^. dd^^ S5^?^ 


dododad ^car 






A) 




#jade}:) SodvWdidci; ad^ edd ^^cdod? tu^doi 'St^. 


'oJ 


5n)Wj?T3 0-^0±)d^ 

d^odd 


dd^ ddoidsdo 


sods=doi)i S5dd dod^c^^ 


sjdid 23^ ri 






ddii^d. ?3adDado dd-idd^ do?o^dd) ^odi ^f®3)^)Fd0 d^533rio 

ddi d'^^d^ad d/s ds ?o.fcd>d? w ?odoad sjssjsrraawod ^iodd 

0 ro Q '<=9' 

wdsd ddcrad sojsflrraa^dod^ aojsde^s 2$dd dsd^\d 


agoijsd? wdd d: 
dussrad ^?od)ad 


xfsdEad) 


n )0 

nj\ ^ dd icSodsco 

/*J ^ 

<i/0ojsddd djs§3.^d^js^s,d 

eJ V 

dodd 'S^de 'es?^ ^^dsdd w^cdsd add^^^ 

•sidsddjs? e30cdsddd ^edsad dos^car Tos^do^^ scrads 
5j3e3snaa=# djsdcd/sdds dd,ae;. 

V ^ 



ddjsd 


dsdjado 30 ddodds;* Sood dl»cdas)d0 2 

A 'c 

^13, ^ S 'a:ds„. wdd dd„=^, ?50ods v^cdsd) 23?dd 

— c ©■a<^'c3' 

diidi. ds 3 oa)ojssd d0 doddd ddfid ^dys So2o, 

9 ro {;i 


_ )jojoddo 

ro 'c:?' 




^orT5)o^ocd0 

-> CY) 


€-o?i 


d:)Sddo. £ooj 3? essddO ^ 






d?cSodd — dl){dsd ^?cdsod 2A)ddo2i3dcad doosraA 


S5dd dosorwads uejs^ddi 


zal^doddi. --VV 

■dsd dsjsco djaa^js^,d?wadodae;. 

A ^ CO 4 N ^ 

aSoioSssjd aod 
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do??3 cdjad adcds 2u3^ad djadO^ wdsdo^gj. esdod ^dssad 
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doi)Us 


d^odej. 
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isdad oJas?c3 
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23?^sd ddO’^oSo? ero^'a^. 
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roo^fsrsF s^d^odo. 
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od:)&r 

' 00 


dds^jddddo ^^-^dsddO ojjad ^5a)dd 2p?d zpaddd^ 


i) 


dao. 
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e/^)2^3tdo:dodJS 


^da?t7i^OO 


ddjsf^ 



^y.oa^od 23ao ^jaO'^cdsds loods^d d'^ds 2cod? srad ^e3?Ko 
^0 


d'^O 2*jod? sadc30 ydjs?d,d de;s;3ad s3a»cdvT3ds doadodd 

CO 2) 2) 

Dod e3dd0 ?oa^ spa a ^ 33a d d^^czpad^ dod^dds. 


2^?d spad^^ 


??ddd? 

oJ 


5/a°n?(doodae;. 

CO 
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coo c^:) cdo d 
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s! , ci Si j So ^ cdo d €> 

•3 qj '• 

eroj|^^oioe;5:^|^o!)C)ocd ^jiodo23?^ow 20odo'#cdoo r\odo sdid^rid 

wdos^aej. 
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dSodirf ^^ododci ^do^doi ?jd^dd ts'a^o 
zS e 5d Gi . e3do djad^d^oi^d e^dor^ Sodojcioddd Soocddi^od 




^odo So^ddo. 
•sidciddo; wd 


doddE^^^dcdo=^ 


eA)dj3,ed^ died 



‘ d^dod 

dj3d:)d0 
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wdidQod ^q^dodO ©dd ^^iodo 
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2od®c^de)d 




^odo S3do^?d^d0o/id 
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odo^O 


OsWO'^WO® 

Dsd^odied^ 
\ ef'sodi’^d 

dje) d Od^^ 

2^5'^Sd^^dd 


dJ3d:idd? dd^oo&do, eo's^di^dd ^dic^o 


dJ30d 



ddr^^’daddodo 


=dj3d0dodd:)d?d, lidcSja? 


dsi 
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Sd dj3^ 


■ds oe^dcra^ddo 


'addos ^^^doddydjs zpedzp^da^de doddool^ do^dod^ddo- 
aidT^ dad ddo^s^od:) doi^oSo? ijodo Tos^odo:). dsl>dddc^odi 
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od-^j^do 


-ds^o^ 
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^ si 
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2 ) CD ^ ^ CD ^ ^ "U "O' ' ^ 


'aeo^P? c^oowosd eSoidj^dod 
ij 3 edo:^d 


s''3draaa eo; »oowodd} ddo?1 s^^ddo 

CD ^ 


^.esd ddodod 0 

oOs 


soohoji) focd 


LC 


CO 

‘ wdnd e^dddo. dd- 


cO'i:^ drslO 


deaD cdo^d ''ad,:do„ 

M -J 3 




&j 


dd# 




2 do 






dd"^ 




d% dd^, ^ 8 i^od?dd 


ddo 


s 3 Kr!F 5 d Kodo ddd, awdra d 

o £)© 


2 S 0 ^, ?o 0 r 1 0 : 50 n ^ 0 ;i)So*S^?? 3 CdO=^iri^ ^oodo ?> -■^rS 


ov^C^O 

^ tf 


oOodo dd soddc® ds^^^ ©^do^d^ado ad, 

u qIj 

dp^dd 



Cdod'i> #J 5 oE 5 i)d 



dodSio 


.^^odowo sii^jadcS^ 


a c^O, 
€0 


4 , 

sj^nl.oaodo eA)%>ddsf^ 


d 


esd^dddo 


cn 


?dodoraa 93 ydodj 2 ^od?d dA)deo^)ddd =dj 3 d adoddg 

w^dcdvrah ado^?d 


srod coD^o^d do. ^2i=das)wdd^ s:3^iidJ5a w^dcdvrah 

d^d^ d 5 ?ddoo?Aiydox>^j 3 odo 2 uol 3 idJsr\ |^?^ 2 ijod?ddd^ 

©d^d^ doo^ddd^ woi:do d?doo ‘ wd,ddj'^dd%^d ds ^djsdeood^ 


©odod 


docdJSFd dJ^dd,^, ? ^ aodo Jj^^sj^od^ddo ^?^eoo ' ds ^dod 


doo d s cdo d^ 




.^oo(^ ; oo» 

dodo eo^dddo 


doo d Q 3 d a ^ 0 do aodo 


do 


si^iodo^ adA 0 




St. 


So 


$'?j*od 


ddd 



ojoo a^i^oaodd^ s^a^ddd? saob 


2 QS. 


gjsJ.rf 5io So ^ or'o :j 0 

*5 M Q " 



CJDl 


2 .’j 3 ^ 0 »^FK)FC^o 3 djc) %'f\ ^ 


; 3 j 3 d 0 ?j ;d:)jadj 3 sdraFdsddo ^sdo 


% 








D-sdsds?^ 

esdsrd dd_^odJ 3 iide 5 ^dd d^;^?doSoc 

? 5 d:id 


ixK ro 


A 


sjshdoddOod dv^od :):3 ded^odci ^ d oi:) d ? rti d do 


-aded 


a 


add l)dddc§odood l)dddrado 



d >1 odj^ f\ odo ja add asd^^odde d>^odjsno±ija 'adodd 
eA)ddo 2 ijdrad dao53^f\ adsd Ts^odo^ds^ ^ as d fts r\ do 


ddOod -adod art d 


ad 4 ^ 



aa. 

ro 


adodsod l>ddd£Qododo 


d ^nodo 


aad 

ro 


rd sra d d odo v/a dja?^d^^ 






dodow^do 


ddd sAocra 


addjo d. 


dojo? ?ra^odoo 
?orioddo ^?d 
oSja ^ ^ odoo ^ d ^ ja era r^ 

^jaw.^d ^ 0 . 

ej O 


^ iijradoF^ a 3 ja d ri 3 aoq^ aucra 


% 


ddd 



dodd ^oa 


ddja^ li^a^ja dders^ 
ad doosa).Ma)0&oo3oo20d 


adsji 

.doddo. 


CO 


^dd dddd^ 



adodd 


2 uddod,dds;*o. add ^ doo^ 

^n^^odode^dd ad^d ahd 


ado sS^dodd 

auaod 'doa^e^Fodoo. 


23 a ^(d?d^ 

'SP 


y 0 ^ S i! 7 a do c§ od ja d 4 ? 2 sa ^d?dd 
traodoodoo a 2 ^ 3d^25a 0 c§ od ja f\ 

ds^^oSo? d^d. 
dos^do adodoo 20 


gaad 0 aoo^d 

CO 

dododjad a 


O 


w^oa? rT^^:)d 





_^o 3 ^ ^ 

4 

dod^c^^ #jal 3 o^ ar^ 

•ds dod^d^o dosad doado^dao dod>^odjadd Dod 


ddo 20 23 a,dLC 3 cd^ ad 


SL 


uadodoSdj sod adod^o ^oddd 5o?dd ^a^d roja?d a0 cadja^ 
? 3 a_,sooodo =ddo 5 ood d?ia,d 24 d 4 ^ 


'd ^ 

codo^^^jaod^. 




do 


doood oadja^odad ^ 2 §,d 4 c^o 


c^ 0 






^ 0 


doToad dvjadao 



azsa ^ 

rsp 

5»d.>|^, 231) cdd?d, •“ 

V ^ —O'’ r^ 

do 4 ^ddo. do 4 ^ 

*0 tr 

do-|^ S 3 ad?^dc 3 \d djadd?=dodo 

^jaoddo. add ado d^assadOa. « 


adod 

esaao^ 


b?d do?jad djado^dao 
doi^s doo 5 ^ 2 jao 5 o t;ooa 


aaddodoc^d 


daoOTd sod adoddo 

© 


^ 3 o, aasd 


do? id addo 


d?a 

2 i\o&d 


J055 


6 



©deb d?^d ;^^r1d 

2Si3;de»F sj-SiCdoli.i^^aeSod:) sdydod^:^ 2ood^ 

' Oro CCJTi a 

d3o53^h 23^2^ S^odj3d=^ coJ3?r\ ©0 ©os^jodo^d) ti© 

ddJe)^ ij1d:j^j3oddo. d:)0od ©dd d:)=^^:) ^J3?o-3?^aod ?p:d 

s3?a;dad^ddo. zrao^d 4i bed ^odi s^drad ^j^ad^eaDrl 

dedowod:) ©ddo © ad:)d:)ddd9^ 2^^^2F3Qd<sf3r\dde^o ’ 

^ 0 20 ^D'sdd doe© dod^dvj^d t^j o *0^ soc) d d dos^^osoddo. *^d^^ 
ddeso-sad^^o ddo^^^ddo. -dsi^ © zs^^d^Sed doog'-^^rooSod^o 
ddod ^W^dodo ^TSCQOdoi ©f^d ^©d 23'^ao^raDn © ^j3dod^o 

’j^o^d d ©dd ^>acdoo so e rra do ij^ e ©cb ^d roe^€>^ wdodo^©. 

Iidddc§ododo as3sb;^do ©sos^sbddo 'a^d soddododo bed 

ro * 


ojjsd %) ^obOd dv/a ©;: 

Cp rv^ Q 

SD^Sod ©^s^dd)oyo. 


©dad 


1 djaegdd^ 

lidddc^ododo 


ddcdo©o soed^d i^doF 


ddoFdd) oO© 

» ro 


©doSood 


^PF 0 F dj do'^ a ood do. ^d^j^ ©odo c^osi^ od;^— doesa ^jojjjsSd’TTad 


wddrs dddo doddo^, wodo dso ^0^0020 so=^t.^dde^o20 

M -c V 


2A0d ed 

o' 


Sod ^^^Sodo©2S dododo0jd^ ’doii^. rr^ do dra s;* d d ddo^qi^doF 
d^oddo'sd ^e©s3j3e2iEocdoad ded=dd ^do5ood 2odde'^ ^^'^ddo. 
do26^^2pa)dd WEs^^TTsid^Pv doadd) ;^odad sojaed ©do^^dad 
23^a^'^ja^)©o l»d^^'aE3^d^iTad2^ ^e©^y^^do ddo^ 'a3|^£)odd0 


J^edoddocTOq^^ ©SoSoe 'adod^ 'a0©deob ? t;oodo 

ddo^ ,=^dd©d 'a^Ooddoa^d ^dFodoejaddo. doad^^o 
dod^ 2 oodo 2 odd£|^d^sd©d s^s^o^dd^ d^^S)d©o ©do cSedodo 
2oddc3 dddo €e^d f, © ded=d^ dd 'ad.^oddd^ iddo ©dd0 

'or M-(bo ^ 

doa 20odo©addo. ^dd^ ^odo 2oddF3^do 2Sjaee^tfj^^ doddod^ 

d0 ^odo 5Se dodo doddoed! ^sn) 2 ^iojodd ^^<^cdoo berrad doed 

^d^ ?7|^dd 0odd0 sod^^redoddo >^ed n^c®d)- ©d^Qod 

d^d^ ^ed^ 2ooddo0od^n so^^djsa^jae lioodo sj^^f 

d©o ©dd 'a^s^cbro'ad^h doddooracf^d^ .tooddodoaddd^ 

wddes dd^ ddodddjaQ^jaod-do. doeOd dd. deddoa^dra 




3^ 


A, 






coZJO, 

ii 


o3'3r\ 

oO eo 


Lodortdo 



3 OF 



go a 




d«?d adsura 


25 ^cdJ 3 ca:>ii «;^0 


A).?cdidi 


2 adiEod:>^ 


wes 


OO ' ' ^ 

oj:) d § odo era ft eA)'^£i d:>d cb 


craatfsdradQ 

ro 

dddO 


cT) 


dcj^crac^odrad dra 

^ct;. 

r 10 od:i 


^sra 2 aod> dodd 3 l add^ddd rvod:>: 




0 ^ 051 


CDe) rijc) 


0 ^ m>us^&d 


)^' 95 dd? sSjsd^dsddo 'a'^so^^o s^as^sd:^d:).A]d^=^^ ^ri|_^c ^0 

rJ^ , 0 ^ ft (d 0 03 ^ ? SoJc) ^ ^ 


CO 


i|^ d ^ 0 odc) cd^ i^oy^Sjsd^ddrd^ SoodoSi? 


draa ^ 5 l^doddi. edd ^^era^^oS^? dsftd adod^d^sDd 

oSja^ftd d,^o 5 j^ 20 , aedd,d ^..?odo^ d^.d 


d^d 2 ?o 3 :id: 5 ddo 


CO 






ro 


V w v^ 

ediu^ d^cOd diqradriodi ae; s3?«r(^o doj^ 0 d ^^lodO 


CO 


ol d: h J 5 i o 'ad d:^ dv^. 53 ^f\ 

co C 3 CM so 


aododd^. ^^rad ©sjradd 


doj 353 ^ '^dd awsrad ^cdo:) wcd^ 0 i^ e 3 ? ?5 J 3 e; d> 

a. ^ 


ad^ 


‘j 

u 


j^^'^odraddjs i^riOd^ddo. wdsdsod d^o^rl^ud^ 



'SiOri'i;^ 

wdodo 


555^0 0ddoi ;^do^ c^Cesd^cd'o^d 


dej^y^rariodc 
d I) d d d E§ (do do 



'addd ^sira wdd 

CO *0 Qs) 

^ 0 d oj\jc) a d do d do d 

d. Q 

^ 'Sii3^#jaodo d^dd 0dod. 


dO 0 

ro 


^ ^ cdo do 



^ — p 

OD> n. OD) eo. 


sioosie^^d 

s:)|_j5o:5 ^o'ssd^'odi© 5j|j5dc) 

gjdinclr', sodriuo ;:j:oowo5:3 (Tliana) s^^odoOai^ 


oO 

(>) 
id 


S)o5:)ocd io=d0.i ^fs^^^osdJaO? zj^jalidsd ;d6<^ ^^-ss^dosd 


acisJsdsd 


odsdn^waod dj^srard^ 

oOv w 


oO 0 Jc) ^ cfj O'c) C^'^ 


-S 


^■^raaccds:)^ ’ ( ric3'sodoorf., L 

\ LfJ / 


■v 


cQji)A! 0iSow sD>§3d^cd s3o?6f\ wdd^jo^id^i 


Ai. §Jj S5 SPSS'S oj 

e) eo ‘ 


dd:)D^rf:5 ^^?^ioocdj3 =ddodi^c^«id.d 


(o) diSOedo ^s^:iF^o dJs ^ r d =s* do ^ sdo S3a'f II II 

c3, ddrsso d4f^?s!o dow,3d es’s.’^ E^joed d€ I 

q!) 2) 9J. ^ s -fl * -fl 

dsD3.s^,rtd sjodorodo djasrart^do si. d?oi. dsdo*' II J'y llf^ 

S 4 o <.p 

( 3) 2ijc)S3^rd5^o :3?do ?3^r{d;^ ?og^ ^icdorsSoe I 


?j3d?jc) ^3edocdd,;^6 ^jft)€^a^oa s^o S; ? d o II II 

ot a 


c 


Sj,dU02^ 30, (dodo ^ o0o20 
O W 


Ajoidivid ri,c5^<d0^ 






CY5 


e32S? 




rJ COr> ^ i ^ ^ Sj ^ SlO CTS o^O 2^^ ^0 8 1 ?55 ?3iw ^Jc) 5 0 T7 rs cJ 1 

£) ♦ -p a 

B^jasj's* ^?do SJO^r^Sii'^ eseoosi ^do '^js^oue® 

5j rf ^J3 $ o ra c^?d?d (d^5Sj3ed__craoOj353o?c3 ‘si^oi^sDll 


65o(did rj So"?)^ w (d sajsj^s's tf^c§?do3e)Cd soddoDOodo sjj J3 ?oo odo ^o 


a. 


did ^j3o^ra;ddo,3-3 6; 0(dd0 liowcdrieo^h ^J35d=d,^?de;, sdoosl^-a, 

.C ' c^ «ZX ' CO ^ 

yuosdj rfddo, ^joo'dra sdodo^ gjd#J3o=dra <^)ow ioi^^^o cd^dri^sd. 

'S!5de<dd0 ;dJ3sd0 sdojodo, aorfd =dJ05d^, #?du sdoa^ 5dojs&>=^ 
^o 20 (d?drt%' 0 , -dsHra ^do^-ao€j3?do ( Travancore ) ’^oo^oi^d, 
^J3 2|, ( Cochin ) dc?5d^cd cs-adoa 5doy^3^d (Malabar) 


o ?d®a)j^^iooEd ( sioooaooSo, 1877 )j 4- ■^o^* 
s sio K's SjOa) d d , sajoSsisir, vt. 

H Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, 45; 



303 





#fde3 sdoai d^js&id ( 


oiiiow raA)dori^o C3'3 S)i oda 

602 ^ 


23d 

cjS 


AJ 


■id 


r!e3?d^ 


a 




d. 



AJ.O 



W d>i?2jC3 V ^cdo woosd 

rf-S-ca 


o:)do :^:) s;*2) 23odd •dsdca id^ca 'do^c^ sSd. 

idc^ (^. d. 791-814) 

e3^^;d sS^d ^odd. tj s^^dra soJ^od^dd 




rA 


sa^^ddgd:)^^ t;io20 sSsjOlS. sfd^adra 




Q 


sod:^ 


oJ 


( Egypt ) 23?drf fy?d 


Greek) d js e 0 d fsa id j^dSiod:) ( 




dd€) 

* rvn 


Olokhoira ( toeSjadiS'ad esq^ssa ?« eSjs sdis oiy ) ciioad:)^^ 


sd 




d;^ c?j oi^ 0^^ 23 0 oj d 


dodcicoa^^ radd? doA 



d odsS^sOtdS^- 

^,Q * 


-i) 




<s> 


cO ) 


ado«^ 




sro^dd^cd s!6odo) 


rr> 




Fleet’s Kanarese Dynasties (FKD)? 345; 349; 281. 

■s Epigraphia Carnatica (EC), VIII, lo- 

^ EC, VI, 25 5^0 rt s;*j3 CO i60; EC, V, s^d^o-soio ^04, 55 , 


f£!37),a. EC, V, 258 ^* 20 ^^ 3:^035 dS do^^ONoddo 


25^* o35d0 <iOodcS. 


5? McCrindle : Ancient India as described by Ptolemy, Calcutta, 


1927 (Ptolemy ), 180. 


as esdoOrf ^ daoodo 


rjo^d (■sors ?3Sjo ( 4 - 180 


e5^d:^f,d d^no 


-181} 
23e3 o3o«3odo aS^d <iOou 


fe. 


Olokhoira doooeooSo 
arusQiSjaoQrl ?j ^ -s* D ?o do do docd. _ 

a?dd ^dSDoodoS ( 4 . I 80 ) Olokhoira ^do^ ^^odo 2o ^enjs do ( ‘inland 
city’ ) <;oodo ^25?do42dQod, wdodo ?5D£ad s? d's d to cdo do ? lOodd, 
d^K?*f^d egdodoa f3?s3i; ( d^ ) oOoto sS js «3 odo ? -d^rt sstd 

odood, 55 d?jON doiodojado (mart ) ^^ad doo, ^daoodo^ 

( 4 . 45 - 48 ; 348) Nitra ( ddOd 4 c J odojs d do^ ^e^do 

doll, 43 23sooodo e rojt5?d ?r-3od0 dodoposadg Olokhoira 


- , , , - - - ^ _ _ . . - - ■ r»^ 

erusodo ( wdcroAodo srjod tSdOaod wdsc^^j ri)ooo dsdorl 

O '' 

=j .y eaoadtododo; 

wo©90d 25 Sjd’^’ n ja s 0 'd d d oOdd sSodo 

^ ‘ O 

sd. odddo, wdoSod 55 55l»'3-:^ard rSoJOwdjs d.OT^od^ja 25d?id 

^ Ol ^ w' 


DOdol f^a’S^a) 55 ervsSd iddde ^=co?r3 
53^503 s^oood .a^dod, <a€(i 


Olokhoira N^Sd 33?;dd’^ snjsOd ^sdodo e^^soo^ 42 §d0j3 

wdodo, <^.e)d 55 :^do ^todSa wdQdeojswdbdo. £ FKD, 4* 345.- 

^ Co ’ 


^04 







o:)oW^i:^J3 2o?^i3? ?;jo. e5 o :>( ) tfj(_ sd ) esq^ssa 

ei0J3Sj oiow ad^od ca?od:) aai(s^i) so-aa:) (syi) 5d-e5ao(^o) (;ao23'a 
doi;^ ^ 02 ^ co?jdja aaa(s;io) 5^ — aao(^o) 

oaocsah; To'a^q^Fid 3d%7^o5:)oc^ aao(^a)- 

as;ic)=i^ oaos3arid25e^i. 


a L ?Sod:i ^j3o^ess5o£d6_, ■dsi 

sdoooiwcQ^ a^w«ocd0cd:) d:|, r^O (I 


r^jae^oj^i (Goa) 


CO 


“a. 




y d'S'Cci ^JSo^rsco yz§oj>i 

oOv 


sodrics 


s 

( 5dooowo3:5 ac^tfos^^d ) 
-raai'Thana'l 2ae3rl^O^, a\3;^ 



0 


Rice: Mysore and Coorg from Inscriptions ( MC I ), ^ 


2iM dce^dsjrrs 

Q 

5:50:30 ^ 


0&3F ( ^ 


ojoori^jsoji ^5 1920 ) 


Sja^rl'do 033 a 


137. 

(^- 223) 


225 )• 


North Kanara Gazetteer ( NKG), Part II ( 1883 ), 76, 



30^ 


V sj 


^O* 3 Cg)u )0 

tvj 


qO 

-Srt^q.r^ 


S'S' , ^ 0 , SO ^-3 n ^oad>id dogoDS)^:) ^^0 ^ 0 ;^c 5 

ZJ ^ ^ rs on 


^j^ 5 d:)Fdvrasj£iod 
e^sorfjs, 0 


so'^ics 0 o:^J 3 S 5 oriii ^0 

m 




• w * 

c£f<?i 5 ; 0 ^o-scQSo -ds ra?n.ra vj. 'S. 3 ^d:) 


caodcQsSod:i‘^ ^raroS:) 


U 


m 






t 5 *1 0 »S 55 ^ 0 '§*c^ oti 0 ^ 2 ) ^ ij ‘3 3 


i 


-SC • - . 

5 > 0 ^ 


;0!;5f^d5-'3 5335dO?3D 4 j 33 II <qS? II 


hj. d. 5 de 5 jT 3 ^d 0 (:d^ ;d cd d Siii co d ^ 


!:o,So;d,o 2 oioji 0 

^ rs) cYl 


( sfisp's^dc) oy ) Ep'sd^ sd^rrf sj do d ^ cd^ 0 d- so ©ddiMcj^o 

d?dd^A ra?iadod0 ^ € 0 ^ d^dcs^dod^;! — 

CO 

e*j03od?r 320^=3^ sS.ooOdO II ^2. I! 


'S!d 0 cdo ^dD'So^^, e^dO'aod^ ( cS'sdjs e^a-do ^ ) i^iow dddo- 
S)d 0 BdFd 0 en:d d^j^o=dea=d>%. eodo 0 ^dFd 0 njser’cdo d^ra' 

* m — "U ‘ ro oOv 

A)'-s 3 odo 


dddo^ erud 


d-d 


oOs 


(so|^do ^D'sd^dja ) ^o 3 j 3 ?dd 0 ^do^dSod, 


^J 3 o=dc^d?jo 




«u 





?^ 33 ^d 


oO 

co^^dOoo 


^jsodcsd^d-ra ( ^«dj 3 ^do^ 'ad? 

=^j^o’dradow d^ca 

c^ 

oO'JS "CT 0 cS ? 0 ^*^ o^Dc)C 3 C^ 0 ' 


ad d?%’ 0 d w.daso 2 oicdo 0 


CO 




m 


wdoao'S'ds^ vo^d^jao^cs'dj^, cs 
edoaod^^ 0 o:^d - d^ea ^jao^esd^dja e 3 ^^oaodo:£j,d. 

(ioowodo e£)dj 3 ?dc^ j) ? 3 odo l» 0 asad^d ( Rock Edict II ) ‘ ? 3 a.§odo 


^ ^ eO 0 w 0 odo r3a odo oO o djs ^ 


a.^od 


Ajoi'tsuoO — sao'S'd oOoao d^do^ 

■dsdaa ;do^O(oado wdca d?ddodJ3 

e 5 diad S 3 dDao-: 5 ( 3 doS^ ssadoa 


^ado 


3 -s§ 

•■^ #-v> 


co?^dol e?d. 


^jac^dead^ aiicdo 0 co?^e^l^dod d^ddo 


<^0 


cOcEo w?ds^ •^dea 




0 i;:d d^d, d as 0 dJaddd?=do, -ao^j 

'' ' ct, r»-i •' OO 


0 a! 0 dodo, a«^#jao^dod 


m 


0"J 

3 


4 . 


d?d 4 ja, 0 sagdo cdia^cdo zpads^ 0 ndd?^o. 


^ ‘MarkandeyaPurana’ translated b}' Pargiter: Introduction,^* XX. 
Dr, S. K. Krishnaswami Aiyangar Commemoration Volume 

(.1936 ) 33 — 47 . 
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sd?)J^> sfw. SDr!:i<iu 


Gi 


^ £p- 3 d sd^F’uJ^ 55^oioa^ 


■^ . d, 2 ^cd:) 

O *u ' 'O ‘ cc> 

w eoo(di^js?noi;d^0rf oi^Si’dd so'siijs 


y bo^^odeS? ss-s^s-ad do^Ooq^S)d^^dOod, 


S)dj3'?^cdJ3d 


cfjd?o. d 

oJ 


cA. 


wdfj 
0^? 


V n fi[ 


s^dd es^d d.odds n. e55^Qj^ 

w ‘ 00 ■' 


QvSd 


d j 2i ^ :d Q-s n d d ^^dras^,. za^d^^od: drardJ^ddd^odi 

OvA W / I ^ 




4 d f\ do 

0.J 


(sounds) sidd zododow^^^ ^ 3 ?^^ zp^^odo 




drardisdodoS '“ayd 'gOodo ooddor^ 


ro 


ro 


r^o 






lo &j 

o 

O "u C2) 



ru^€ 23S;d 

ckA 


ri^0 

CV3 



js^dFdAio^rld ^■3)dC3dP/ deozododo ^ r! ^ do d) do 


;^j3?z;3r\d^. b$n3r\ £5 iijodd0 '^Sodo esd?"^ zpjs do d e^ds."^ 


^«) do d 03 odoq3'3?31^dd0odoj3 'Sseo, odoq33^d0533P\odoJ3 'S^, 0d?^ 

s.-* ^'3 do d odoq 33dj3ds33r\o, ^?d so^^dss^rod. 


wdd (dj 


CO 

odd0 Aioi (sozoodo^)^ dOozo esdosod? ^dsd 


CY5 


d 


d '^d'i?d. 

OJ 


0 d 0 odo z«odd0'^ Komaria ( ^osdoDodo 


-S 


(^OoZO cSdOd 

’dodJsse zd, 


zj5J3l)ddd^^ zrooddoa^ d?9do;^dOod^ esdo 

si ^ ) — J ^ y /~^ /^ • \ ^ ^ _j > . i 1 _ 


Cape Comorin) 23d? ^dsd zn^sddo^ 


a. 


Zu'S^^jzioSdod ^d£3 ^do;33o^j3?do oszci^d d^cs zpsddodo.dj^^^ 

sod. dolj^odo Aioi ododo^^ ^o^o^^dodo ^Assodod Olokhoira^ 


wood 5 d?yd ;^^>do. 

V d 

odo0odododo 5 ^„z3! 


J) 
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^f\ d 

^dr^cdoiiodO sd:) odo J3 d sd sdo r 


ti 


5Ddrs^^. w^s3r3?jod:) 


w ood 


Q^ «5ddd: 


dd=dds;* ■ds^§odo 


'aa o;3c)[ddJ5 

QOO 


; 


0^ '3w,d^ s5ddocd do. 




2J 


2r^ 


ro 


3^. d. 




dd^ 


-lO44d0 25 ^ Ed ^ 0 d J5 doij^ 

1131 — '3 2^0 ?5do^d ^odjo ©sdd 

^ ^C 2 


©cdd ©ddo ©s?Ed y 


Ck 

O 


d; 


dodo 


0 ra do o Edj3 do ao-w sa^'idoorfadosd doos^'^d^ddya dO, 

<r ro 

" rea)dq^d0 d^dOodo? yd©, ^o-^cd^rsdo ydodd, ddo^j^d 


W 9 \ 


<^?d ^i^^djaysoad y dja^^d^ 

(j) t, 






r ^ 


d?DO a 


djo do^d d 

=ddowdod 


d^saAoodo ^dFddoao dod^a dd^iid doodooadddord 

)ooo^n^c)u^ s^^noocduj :^oE^d?oOd0odo^ 


oOidXi^odo© 

-> ro 


OT^'tf'dotK) 


dd 


dddord 


^73 


f4>dodoja 


©d 


©dd y^ja^o.d^ja h^r\d 


& 


dK) 


doedd 
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■35^ s3 




o aoodojadsi^^or 

ti* 180-21.0 


J Ss;i?^ori5:i5dor 

•fr,. S. 210-225 


O 


A 


EjjAedql 

t)- 225-240 


dsjl'o 

4j. d. 240-265 


&5 


^^0^, sdsior 

265-282 


k 


9 

eO 


ti- 282-287 


2- 2Tc)C3oJajOF 


287-303 

S5 5^ o ^ ^ ^Qoddd, 3o^r\JS , 


a. 


SI 


a^wqre^cdcrad es)^5o^?jo:iaw'^r\0, ^ oib^is tJrtO 


T?^o:d£S, 7o^^^ooCjJ3d (Wo. 035) o5ow 3 - 3 o d id 0 0^0 ^essd^^d 

j3$;:^e)odoid dwodcs =dowd0 ero^i^dr^do^^dSod, esd? 

CO 

odod w^odo, do?d =do5ldsd, 186^0^^ ^aj3§3?sod0 

riJ3!^^ddodj3 ( Wo. 035 ) ^^esdoodjsdodjs ( wo. oe;; .935 ) 

d3d ^ddsooddOoi) w s^^'^dood^'^ ©dd odjss^jsodo 



odsjsdja y dodd d^ o 4 fra d dood^j^dddoPfd, S3dodd S3dd 


^dow=d3yd, d3l3j3,d3 undd^^odo eroscodw^didi. 

^ W 


3 1) ^ do odd 


d=^d0dod do'i;*d'^, n'^dod0odo ^6?^d d^d^r^fdd dwodra -aow 

do do odo js d d do F d dodfs'sd Sd^^odddord ^2ra^?sosodod)dOod‘^ 

4 ' 

^ erood dosj^ wod^dss^do^d. e^d^dcs doodojsdddoFd^ 
Jodra?^^ d^c§od w^ra^dd'^ wodddo^djs ssy. 


s'ss^doodd w =ddowdod d)d^„cdoO ?ra cso wow 

^ J ro 

dd4 d^'S^od w^dO? ( Wo. o ) 


dddotd^d 


;^doFio d'^?oocr3 ^ 03 ?;r^ sio <8^ r wo sS 5 r d Q 5 I 

odo:^:ioacj?o3 odoi; S>^^o d^dFi^jOioo sysd tSoo? II 


^ EC, VII, 2(?f3D;^d 264j sio^^o^ dooriis^osON ‘ =^oS?dd ’ d d?lcra 


V 


o3o <iOddo d o^53?wrt^o ’ ( 


) 




0 




c^sodo ssdo. sii ^^dci^dOod. y d,dXj„cdo 

®W 60 CO s^ •—0 ^ 

( -^. d. 287-303 ) 2^j3o5:)d ^f\a iodo 

ded d?^d?^n|;s33ddjs, sfd^noo ddf^, bodes do odojsdddord 

wT "Cf 

s^od^cdojs ( ■^. d. 180-210) 25do c6sf\o3o? w^^^cs e^jsodod 

S3sr\dd?^?? oO^l^wdodo. ^J3?djs?es. 

? 3 dd e 5 dooodra ( soo. j)-s, ) doodojsdddoF^ ^dow 

'dood^^ doOdo b?iid — 


wqi ws^ijad a, 2 idos;o ^,02jo sied odo oioM ejsda«' 

oi ^ n C5»J Q 


D B $ 5^ ^ s;ioo <!0^ js 5 ^ Sc! sd II 

5>^qj odo £3"^ ?f{^ qi ?Jodo3D^^^^^?^r5doj3c^r&5 5da’^ I 

^;3£df3^;dn'3^ ;^o a sd . 5^0 r\, ^^sdo^sda^ II 

'■^ rs * r) Q «< 

^^9^c;i^ojoc^«jfdcd^F"odJ3F3^^ o^^odoadc?^ i 
£53;^05dJ^ rrd. ^ sdsiosTSed f^ ^xCd i^sdo^ II 

w ^ oS^epw 



^ddo^)r!:ie ?fdd:.^o«3e Sijsdjad sjSJSd a.^jseddog I 

w jO ^ -0 ' 

(O^do^ja? doobjadddo, srA'do.d bso s^tarado ejos'.ds il 

e J » e) 

•Sidd^ ^?|j3?:^doc§oddod docdojsdddopcoo w^d^cs^Sodo 
dd. d'odid^.cdo l)ejse3$sod£)cdojs^ ‘ ^ddow'seso docdojsd 

-'V ^ 

dodo^’ <;iow^ S5^^? 8dor ^^ooddo^dOod, w © ^o d^es 

^odo 'a^ c^j^ejsdo^d.-^ ^ gss^rioodd ^d^cdo^ 
doeod^^ h^A 20?^20i^cdo wgesd^od, lo^d^esd 

TOzssdrl^od, dc§F^dd?5sdd, S5;^d do^cdoddo do"id dow rig;*do 

«4 

djsdo>|^dd?^5-sdd, ^?dosrec^or\'^?sf^dd?^sdd, ^esd ^oi^dgrod 
d qss cdo d ^ ^d^osr\dd?5sd6, ?ss:^odjsF?| djs^dod^^^ 

0dj3 ji'SrOo So^djs doc^ doedoodo djsd^^) sjsdiFSS sSsd dg^do 

£) ra *D«^'— 

dJsdo«|^dd?5-sd6, s3odd w^d^ss 


O 

3 


Mysore Archaeological Report, 1929 ( 50 ). 

ciooiojadsiodo F"ci o^OnfS^rf 1) 5drlocdodff3orc^osd cSjsci^ja oc^o ^ ^irfowdo 

tr A 


^SdOF o^OW 




erosjFSasio^Fdo, 


^^(do^jciowd?^ d^owoedc^o. fTSedo 


<^cdQ^do|^ScS. 




( JIH, XII, 368* ) 



w y ( eoo. y ) sS?c3D2p-s)^^ 

cA. ^ pyj jy, >-<wr^w 

UD t; qj'3 ^ 0 ^ >J3 ^DolMf^ 2 oJS?ri — 


oios ^ojjsoiJo sjOsSs?^ j^Q5o rjodosa's niodoo Si;rfdodorra3 I 
w 1 ;) 22 0 n^ rio e^ si fi 0 ^?,3‘5 -so asSsssdj [| 

t5 ^^Ot3odo0d ' ^sDo ^I3?ra5dcs^’ ©oda 

5c^^ 0 ri %" , wqs^FS*^ w^so^radd ^o^dod‘ esi^s^d/i^d^ , 
d^o^F=d (—zp^^)^h, e3odd ?;)5|_^5^^ob:)od coj^^^owS, 
'wa^ ^73 02^0^10 25^?^ 2j^d^4sd^0 'S|d^^dodj3 25^0 ?50odd 23^^^C3 
oa? 60, ,;i0ojodO(1j3 0^233^5^ dj3acd:j:)^a lodjs 

d^iSs^^^d^ddOodj 53o2^Oj'i0 c^cSi^ Si^23S3d 23 ^ot^0 

Cj3cdoaa dd?^o ! w d S33 ^ oS):i 0 d d:)dj3, d^.ca-^d^d ^3o23cdo0 

w osA "n ro 

?»?rredd, 23d-^od oro^o^dcij^^ dSiJ3d;^d^d ^cio^^d?dd0 odJ3^ 

Wn 23^3o^c0d tsep^dsil^? ? e3d? ^d^odoO ( wo. s=>) 'sid^ d3:)od 

scla53t)si Koi^ {Si s'ejcogd dvise^^s I 

w <V) Cp ^ 

T^ow0 ■ds d 20 o 2 o Si(:33.odd3 esd^dod esd533 23d,do?33 viodd 

oJ ttj CsJ , do cO 

d^idiaodi 03aji^ o3od:i ssq^FSi^odo^d:) ddFC33 daod:i0,dod 25d^3 

• CSJ * 

rOOro'3 .. 23oc 86 cdj^d c^oW^dOocd. 23^o3^ ^Sdjiioo^'S) (JioCdd 

Ch5 

esdiid ‘w^do«_^?d decided aj3?§id§ ^ <;ioda 


n 4^, s^?3?id srsi^deS) 2 iw dd^, ‘ dw.r^s ’ (3odo i^adodido dSodoo. 

Ci *1 -O' <V5 ^ 

esdd d?crad srad^ ‘ dB'o^r^s ’ t^oadd^uo. aodd ^^o=d, 

beggar (Macdonell’s English -Sanskrit Dictionary, p. 107.) 

•3 MCI, 210. 

A FKD, 286i MCI, 4- 221 EC, VII, Introduction 85 ^dido 
Translations, 113. 
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ZJ 


^o'uccdc) fi 5 ^ 05 d e 5 d;^^o esjl^oCiipcsO s^AJO^\’u^f^ 


liTOi^^rJ uPJooaod ; 2 b odd J 3 d 2 ? 5 :^:i F c^:) 


lU^UJ 

vl; Q 


eS? 


'i' 


^■s^d 3! $ dd ? ^!. 3 D 9 ri 3 rfu ts d^ jSd ? q; d 0 cp-^ ddSo^E^ 




x 5 Dododd 0 tiddr\?odd?s^dd, ydd? 


( £ 3 odd ddodoJsddddFd^ 


dso^s^odd ©ddo^dd 


^ t 
1 ^ 


cn 






■Ld-oco^codd 'aa dd^^cdjs^ ©ddd e30od en);^d-§^ddd =ddo>av 

d^dd© dd^dj^ ao?dd s^cd^d odaa dd$#odj 3 ded 


o^en dd odd J 3 d d dd r 


CYJ 


^?ddcdd 




rid 0 d d 0 ojdja S30od adA df rad^ddd djdddedd =sao?Jcdd0oddJ3 

cn on ^ ^ on ZJ ^ po 

2 ^^^dddFris ^0 ^ddo'sd oo'srids 0 ^dd?qj^ 5 ) ddso'scdjari 



rid^j^ dTO^ddo^ 25^d^rad esjp^d;^ ^crija ad ad^?^ 

oijsddjd ad e:dodd X)d sToridid^d dJ3a,d0, sradridodd ^d.dd 

^ 1 ^ ,^*v . ..n f^'' 


Q"’ 


9 


So 


ode® 


dddd<|,oid 0 ddd, ddoddj^ddddF^nod ( ■^. d. 180-210 ) 
fj. d, 168-1 69 ^oid lis’ao^d 263 ^d?d 


d^d 


c 


A. 


ddSo?ddO^C 3 o^DDe®o ’ ( 20 o. J) ) 


Wt^d^osd ( ) 


eOoQdd^dSod^ 0 ddj^^ Sood^odd ^ ^?ddoddO ts^d^csd 


ad-^ cood, ^dddoid 


odd^d; ad iodj3 d.dso'S ridded, 

V ‘ eJ o e) ‘ “ 

r^oq^d^'*^ ydd ^dd?3'5ddo!)dd?)Dd Siro Poletnaios, ^odd ^j'sd 

^dod?) udti-^i)'d hj^ ^"^ddJSoSd ( fj. d. 90-119 ), 

?3dd0 Baithana ( ’-|jCpd ) ^riodddd ( dsdra ^izsaddDisw^dOddd ) 

c|dc 3 cdow '^dd^d ^osd 0 , 


o's oi qd's ^ cd TO h d doosTad^dd ? 3 ddorar\d ^odd ^^dolo 3 dt, ^o^jdd 


Ci 


CO 


■id^ d rid d 0 jd 0 oid 


CO 


o-o=;,dd spodoid e 5 d^ 

v-> o ^ ro 


dododjod 


^ DO'K 


da^v^Q djd^'djio;o‘4^ ’ ( wc. n ) sf^odd orawDOK^sod rf^dsdjs 


JIH, XII, 355 . 

EC, VIE 5^00 r! 0 d ' ^oS?dd' d ddcra do 2 .a^ ( 1936 ), 

4 

> 

^ -d? Eraad 53^dd3 ( ?'idd ©5jo3d sjadri^io, 325 ; dos^doFS^ 0&io3o 


fs'sdri'vo, d), 059 ) -di dw ddd, ‘ doosoddo^fso ’ ododo i^ddo^do ddrep's 


?isdo0j esdrf FS?c-sd srad^' dd2)oe?idcr5eso’ ( ^cOTjd ?sd) tO 0 a d ^3 e s'o- 

CNO ^ cwj ' 


Ptolemy, “y)* 176 “I 77 




Epigraphia Indica, VlII, 60 



%! mmm^ t. fi cnjM’ioanm a«iii»u: 


^ JH 

CQ. n. C3, tN) 
(j 7 y 




RAT. 7; 




1^1 


sija^rarod:)^^ ( 60-91 ) i^iTirwsdi^ra ’ ( wo. s. ) o5oa 

diSoO ?3'3:^^'3So^ adAldo ^s^ra^eQdodjs, w rf^ a acra ^ ^ ri J3 


2ooq 

■^. s;^. l^do ds'^dg s5^?d, ssdd ^drWcS'sdj oiow 

e3dd^^^ — 

D's^ica ari'qaio &jK)de5 f^slsps ss'asSeE® 
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ddd -sid 







0d?oj^o 


c^ 


'sddodd ■&,. Ic^d:) bod^odsj? 


;53Ad 


CnJ*^ \£iJc) 


cS 


4 . ^.274(273) 


Dod 2 


dd?^ ei^d 




WcTOd e3djse=dcd ep^ddddrd 






t:ou;:5^nodoj^ ddooTOcdo^ a 4 ^ srs h ad 


Oil ^^o?o?jd 

tn 


(^?d( ?;)_ad )dow d^c^c^dj^redd?d^dO 


5i?353-i?JO e53!j«?5«?0 t^?do d d ?3-3 SdO =3 * 0 llvll 


c5D 


tod^-s^ d?d=^j3, d^ilj^w.^^:) 


SL 


d^ CO e) Ce) ^ 


esodd =^aoa^ 



=d^:)2o?odc3o2o^odyja ^-sud ■^. 4^. 3^cd>5 

oodr^odO? eo^53a^ ^ ? do o;^:^ ^ oS:) J3 d?dd0odojs 


^T^d^rad dod^ tf^sfjjst^is'sri^iodo d^odoo d^=^dd. yd^'^idcs 6So 
td^^dod oey dond 9.-ra , ao, ra d do. dodo doods^dO. ^0^d^ow 










W 


^ d sdo odo d ^ ^0 F ^ , d |^r3'3 


5 j 


dddO ^3^«3c, rado 'ad sjd^-adra a&o^^J.djdod 

dodo dooddd?ddi^odo sa^doodd«^ ^o^d^ow 


Q 

TT 




13 

^coio 23dd^ odj^d^^ddj^) ddowdods^dd^'sd 

docdojsdddoF6^j3 esw^ w s^drddoso dodd odoD ?^36 e3o. 


^o;io dddd Ig^Oi^d 186 sad^d doo^s^ddow^ja 


o 5dooowo3oodo ‘ o)if3F'odo?rarid ’ ^^Iso-BcSoio idj^ ( ^w^dcS, ct). 
Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, 503i Vincent Smith : 


‘1 

V 


Asoka (.‘Hitlers of India’), 72. 

(?oOoD 0 j^?ddd S39 €) 2^-3 odo sdSd5«i?iV 's^d^tJsd ) dogs'sdo?^, XII 
doori^JsO?:! 


‘ B^O ©?■“’■ 


Ucg 


d?icrs ?ioea^ (1938)5 sJo-EiSfe,. 



sa s 5 



udow d^ cda J3 d ^ d:) F d dyd) dddJ^ddd 

^ood^d?dd 0 odj 3 eods 3 ^^ dojs ( dj^d, 

CO cn \ ^ 

d|j, 'a^e d|^?g'3ddd0^ ) ^d^rad ?;3'3d:)^^aa iod:) 

ddo^ d^^^'3<^'^d)dQod, ?5©dod nooo ddrd^d -ds^Scd:) ds 
s^ddds;^ ^ wdcdo Sid,dd?od^dsj. 

OJ ^ CO 

wddj3 ■ds s^ddd^od d^-sddjs so>i33'sdd d o tp-^ d^ i od d^ 
S5 d^ do ? o3:i d w do ro'3 d d, esdo sj'^cdodg £o?dd 




Geographical Dictionary of anciant and mediaeval 
adosjjp'sd^ddodojs ( jjj_ ricd^; ) 

(IL ddj^ ) eOodjs 26 ?^c3. 


India. d)« 2 “ 3 ). 

cOodsTS ep 31 ) k;.S 





SSif 


r I 


?)o;^J30od:)d^c§od toodE^oM 

^cb;^:3^ddj :^^n 0 ^^ ^ ^ d 53 b < d, 03 ^^ ?o:)SJ0^5^;3^^d, sj\):^d 

H3d^d£)o;ii 02o2d-,;^)aorf0d ^?d 023 ^ ^ss'arf id^.c® 02o2i,^, 

^ ro 0 ^ SjJ 

Dodo/s 00 ; =^oo:^^d?dd a®Kq33^odJ3d -dsrie® 

^dra;^ ■^r(0j3 ?^J3?23®daodo dodd:)© 'sdcjs^dood, 0 F^vis^srado? 
da ^ooi^^ddedaodd? 26 ®d:idjei?ri:)^dOodj 0 dad 0 d^ra 0 SO 

QsJV 

^:)o;^^dedd0o3:ie 'ad dd?^ow^dQod, 0dd:j =doo:^^aode5e 
=dood^^ 23'^ 3o^c3 d d9(_ ^oddowid^js^, ^ s®ddd^0 so^^’dod 

^j{6f{ 0F^ =d3od^d0 a®;So^eQO^0 o3owod=d>% 0q^F33®2iodoid3j3 

-ay. 0dd d3 d^ j® d d do f d boddodd? '^ood^ded 

d0? ata? d|^ra®dq^d0 oO0c&? 0ddj® 25^3o^K)d 02i5®ddi3 

aid 0 , d^^c^^cd^^ a^ 0 dodo doed ^oddos^dOod, d. 12-13 
ddo dd^r1°i? ds s^^dd’^ s=®0d w^sd^ead ^dpzido 20 ^ 0 ® dj^d 
0b'd,d)dod0j3 00 , dodojsdddoFd S‘®0d0odoj3 00 , 0 d^ 3-®d 

gjj ^ ro^ ^ fY> T3 ^ 

bodoSo?, d^s3®d idddo ^od^s3®f\cdoj3 0 dooo2§o3o? ds|j53®r\d 

d?s®d d^?3®dq)d0dod? odcras^d-raodo 0bd?ddod -ds s^ddd'?? 

dod 0odj® d?dr!^d coo3?hdd?=do. 0 0b-d?d33®ddj3 0ddo 

4 

cSBdod'd ddoiidcdo ddooc^ ^?dd^Fodi®d, soadj® •ds s®ddd^d 
t;oisi|j? bodra dj®d~oj|?odo e.^^;^oblo:^o0o:^oJ3 




^3^ d ^ c3 oi:) ^d^rsdg 

5:^oj^i 5:^ d:) sdoc) o C5^ /I 'do sdooodo^odo 'S'DOoir ^sloSo^cddo. e5^?=^ 
0 ^0 oj JS) o3o ii do e35^sr^ ^Soaoos^h ?io3lo w ^odor'^ 

^?^ddo. tuodo e52;l:3;^4'^5dF53«)£d 'g'^o-idoo ssodo ^ddjd?os'o» 
e3do ?3 ?oD sd Ji) ^sjTSodsraOiidod sdoj3,;^f ?^djS5dsd^^ djlodo^o, 
s3:doj!j3^:^ ddK)d coda^otd S3do ^eodj^d;3so5o^o. sd'd^ 

so^riod 3oJ3|^7^ ^^^^odo addo^odoj^ de3dJ0?5 ^ d^^ido dso 
od0 ?teoo, =d&:dodo, dd^do. ^ ^2o dddodd^d y ddcradosero 

CO (Ti oJ ^ ^ 

dddo g^dor 'S'^^ddO do? t^odo ^dsJSd dOra^do 

••-S CO 

dd^ododjsdwdosrarido^. le^dd y g^o^do^do #ydo2> 
^Sodod^, |j«)?Qddja dta,d yoddO ?&dg^d^ 'sf^odo 

d?^d?^o. y &sg^dT^ df^od 'Soddjs do^rS 

do^^ ddcdoododdco'sh sro'i?dd. y d-^doo ^wy^o^rii^oto w?^d 
dj^d ? 3 ^ sj'^ do ^ 'sdo'sddo. y 5^wy d^?^ gtidCQO'sd 

doxiaddo doo o co-h) ^ o ri s? o d d aodd, el^^wdd, yydo^sjjod^o. 
djo?^d doosdo Tosq^j^dwd ^o’sri^ri's* ^^?=drvs;*o^E^ 

■ds dOvTsddo yoa^ ?o djs 2 ^ 0 ^ ? sro, d cq d g'sodordO wdo dooso.;j3d 
7 ^ dddo, ddad do. ?o?dd,d dodd 'ad^ddeD do? ds doj3do?> 

^ cK O O ^ 

203oo ^ds3Dd ?oo?dyshd. 






svn 


fhujd WDohr^^:^, ^?jt\cSdd. 


£6c)rlj^ €5o^^ A]od\T9 




OoO F" C 3 ^ SO Ai oJ ^ ooOO 0 ^ ^ c^ oO ■ SO ^ ^0 


cn 


C9 


^ s3oso0r!c3^n ^rsi^'^doF^d^o 

S^Jc) 1 ^ 0 tOO^ ?o ^ 

:do5d0^d^o. 


sdocSe^^E^o 




S3o^OSd^rf 


o^OTc) oC^O 5'c)OdoF^^'^ 

SSo^O ^^o3oos^6 

0^^^? roO, W ^2pfd^3z)0 

^ desOo^d rio5. 

^s^ocS?;^^ ^Oodoeoo ^do^ :^dR)d ^0 s^oosdo 




3q o 3^ r\oo- 




ri’^o 

^siooci^i^sS. 

oJOJc) f oO ^ 


25 S S^O d ri ^ 2 j 32 ) SJ 0 < n 0 ^ £j ('^) 

d 0 ^ A) 0 qO"^ id ^ . d'-Q A) O CO'S ^ Ci^ 2 ) 0 


oO 



2;ioEd?Sdd S^2d^ 

^2^ 





od y o:idcloddj3 



dcidsdsdi) 


^o 3 ^r^% AiO o^C)o 3 ^ ^^fc Ajofij co& 3 *sr\ 


n 




j^dooyo, ^s^oidfd^^ 20id?^ dj2)^^c.dos3^d^^dd 



sdo^ ^d 5 dJS)docrf. sjdod'je). 

oJ y 


£o?ri£S: 


d d odo^^ss^ 

_ , wd ^ 

s:;, j} 3 s wo 0 jo oSja^A^Jj d doro qisdor ■s'dor c^sSrSKid dis^ej ^os^nso;^ 

, • • II « * ^ 0^ 


OT 30 5 j,>SS }'3 Sj? 30 EJ 00 j 0 r O 


© 

eSdwdsjcrasd s:^,c 3 ? 3 oojo 3 ' sjddo 





53 ^ OS'S d oj , ojo ^ 



§, STsossd h i 5 js?dd 

y “i. 

^ i*i : j 



\ 

Ll ^ 


c^ecii? 


?. 531: ScfS crfo r ^ £5'3 COO r 5 

fb 


33 S 5 j d es d i? 5 S d 3 S d nOco^d d FSSwJSSjo, d "kt^ 


'ci 

5jo ± r d.;s e d 

h 



:Tc)S3DO00rd05305j, 

qJ 


cn 


ti) 


dj3^, ?oos 3 ^d^^dd -ds AjOxyss'sd erj-S^cdo ^Sd-c-^O s^E^jocS^ 


-- -0 
oOrO 


c^O Jc) F r^ d Jal CrO ad ^ 

^ Ejio 0 0 d 0 e 23 cd :)0 


25 0 oj:> w ^ OT h cS 
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